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By PETE CURRAN. 


The position of affairs in this country from a 
trade union point of view is not by any means 
bright or satisfactory at present. Ofcourse, our 
respective organizations are maintaining their 
numerical strength, and many of them which 
are affiliated to the General Federation of Trade 
Unions are increasing in numbers, but on the 
other hand the general state of trade is causing 
a considerable amount of anxiety. 

When I attended your convention at Louis- 
ville last December I pointed out that we were 
facing an industrial decline on this side. My 
anticipations have unfortunately overtaken us 
more rapidly than most of us had reckoned 
upon. The Board of Trade statistics which are 
issued monthly by that government department 
show a gradual fall in the iron and steel and 
other staple trades of the country. Different 
people are ready to adduce different reasons for 
this general depression. Some declare that we 
are getting hopelessly behind in our endeavors 
to keep pace with the rapidity of wealth pro- 
duction in other countries. Many of our lead- 
ing newspapers are alleging, and also a good 
many of our politica .onomists, that America 
is at present our most dangerous competitor. 

There are others who put the present state of 
affairs down to our long and expensive cam- 
paign of plunder in South Africa. Such factors 
May possibly tend towards emphasizing our 
difficulties, but my own impression is that our 
position today is the deliberate outcome of tha; 
unscrupulous law of competition which is the 


guiding feature in all commercial and industrial 
transactions throughout civilization. 

Our British capitalists and their hirelings on 
the press are just now informing us that if we 
are to maintain our position in the world’s mar- 
kets, we will have to work longer and harder 
than we have hitherto done, and they further 
modestly indicate that wages will also have to be 
reduced. It is hardly necessary to state that the 
trade unions are equipping themselves to col- 
lectively resist these capitalistic encroachments. 
It is the old story. When these stagnations set 
in, wages and labor conditions must needs be 
attacked, while profits and returns on invested 
capital suffer no diminution. 

However, up to the present, I am pleased to 
be able to chronicle that we have successfully 
defended various sections of our men where the 
employers have been the aggressors. We have 
decided to use both money and energy in this 
direction while the depression lasts. 

Our chancellor of the exchequer, who, as you 
people are aware, is our government financier, 
introduced his budget, or in other words, his 
annual balance sheet recently. It is one of 
the most remarkable documents of its kind ever 
laid before the British Parliament. It shows 
that, as a nation, we are practically bankrupt 
and the mass of the people who are already 
borne down by taxation will have to bear an 
additional burden on this occasion. Sugar and 
exported coals have been selected to raise 
the revenue for the purpose of meeting the 
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enormous expenditure incurred by the prosecu- 
tion of an unjustifiable, inhuman and unneces- 
sary war. 

The colliery owners, all of whom have been 
enthusiastically patriotic gentlemen, a great 
many of them occupying seats in Parliament, 
both as Liberals and Conservatives, have ap- 
proved of the war, and unanimously assisted in 
voting away £200,000,000 for military equip- 
ments and general war expenditure. But now 
that an extra tax per ton has been put upon 
exported coals their patriotism has disappeared 
and they are up in arms against the govern- 
ment. Thereis no sympathy with them, aa they 
have been specially exploiting the British pub- 
lic within the last two years by selling their 
coal at abnormally high prices. They en- 
deavored to incite the miners’ organizations 
to inaugurate a general strike as a threat to 
influence the government to withdraw the 
coal tax, but I am glad to say that while some 
of the leaders were favorable, the vast major- 
ity of the men decided to take no action at 
present. 

This is, in my judgment, a sensible decision. 
When the wages and conditions of the miners 
are being interfered with, then will be their 
time to make a move. To do otherwise would 
simply be acting as jackals for the employers. 
If the tax can not be squeezed out of the for- 
eign commerce, then the owners are in a posi- 
tion to make the necessary sacrifice without 
interfering with the colliers’ wages or increas- 
ing home prices. 

A dispute of considerable magnitude, and one 
which is obtaining national attention, is that 
now going on at the Penryhn slate quarries, 
North Wales. These are the largest slate quar- 


ries in the world, and above 3,000 men are 
affected. This isthesecond great dispute which 
has taken place here in recent years. In 1897 
the men, after years of suffering under tenant- 
landlord tyranny, struck work for the right to 
combine in the interest of self-defense. After 
a twelve months’ fight, the privilege was 
granted them to form aunion and the battle 
ended. 

The superintendent of the quarry, however, 
acting under the instructions of Lord Penryhn, 
has made the conditions intolerable by oust- 
ing the union men and introducing subcon- 
ractors, with absolute control, with the result 
that another complete stoppage took piace 
last January, and the quarries are at a stand- 
still. The General Federation of Trade Unions 
is supporting the men. They also have almost 
universal sympathy and support. What the 
ultimate result of this great’ struggle will be I 
am not at present in a position to state. 

The arrival on our shores a few weeks ago of 
one of your capitalist kings, in the person of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, is the chief topic for enter- 
prising newspaper men. He is engaged in 
buying up the ocean liners and anything else 
he can lay hold of. In fact, to read some of the 
newspapers, one would conclude that he was 
about to purchase the British empire and de- 
throne King Edward. Of one thing we are 
certain—that is, that he has bought his way 
into society, and for the moment he is the 
favorite guest of our British exploiters. 

Capitalism knows neither creed nor nation- 
ality. The workers can, with profit, follow 
their example and not permit either ocean or 
frontier to keep them divided in the cause of 
social and industrial emancipation. 





GOOD NEWS FROM WISCONSIN. 


By FRANK J. WEBER. 


Organized a union of Longshoremen at Man- 
itowoc with 48 charter members. This was one 
of the places that has previously taken no 
interest in unionism. Following that, the Mold- 
ers, Masons, Bricklayers, Painters, Carpenters, 
Cigarmakers, Barbers, Brewers, and another 
Longshoremen’s union organized. 

The Coal Shovelers, Hoisters and Long- 
shoremen were locked out for two weeks at 
Manitowoc, because they presented a request 
for higher wages. A satisfactory settlement 
was made by which the Longshoremen received 
an increase of fifty cents a day, the Hoisters 


twenty-five cents; this affects about 200 men. 

The Longshoremen of Green Bay won a strike 
for an advance from one-eighth to three-quar- 
ters of a cent per ton. 

The Machinists and Patternmakers’ strike for 
a shorter workday is still on, the men are well 
organized and the prospects for success are 
excellent. 

Altogether the prospects for unionism in this 
vicinity are very good indeed, and the employers 
are beginning to understand that it is possible 
to work in harmony with the unions and obtain 
better results than with non-union men. 
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THOMAS |. KIDD, Secretary. 
Amalgamated Woodworkers’ International Un- ized 1890. Two unions consolidated under the 
ion is an outgrowth of the Furniture Workers, present title in November, 1895. The Varnish- 
founded 1873,and Machine Woodworkers, organ- _ers also joined the present organization in 1896. 
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UNITING MINERS’ FORCES. 


By ROBERT ASKEW. 


I received an opportunity to address the west- 
ern miners on May 31, at which time I started 
with a discussion of the difficulties which were 
facing the miners and which they would bave 
to contend with in the near future. The 
Chinese and Japanese invasion of the mines; 
the Mexican peon from the South, and the 
lower class of European labor from the East; 
also the so-called contract system was being 
introduced, which would gradually but surely 
bring down the wages of the western miner to 
those of his brother in the East. I explained to 
them that the East and West, North and South 
were all working for practically the same em- 
ployers, and these employers were only want- 
ing this prejudice of the West against the East 
to continue so that they might be able to crush 
the western organization out of existence, and 
that they were fully aware of the weakness of the 
western men as long as they were standing alone. 

I appealed to them to join the American 
Federation of Labor as the only logical solution 
of that problem, as we find 95 per cent of the 
National and International Unions banded 
together under its banner; also 95 per cent of 
the locals not having national organization are 
under its folds, hence proving that this is a 
pivot upon which the whole labor movement 
can center itself for its final emancipation. 

The address was listened to with the greatest 


attention. Every word seemed to be weighed 
in the minds of the delegates, and at the con- 
clusion received great applause. When step. 
ping down from the platform one of the Idaho 
delegation, who was at Washington during 
the Coeur d’ Alene investigation, Mr. Powers, 
stepped up to me and said these words: 
**When you see President Gompers give him 
the best regards of the Idaho delegation. They 
have not forgotten his kindness to them.” 
Quite frequently during my intercourse with 
the miners from different sections I was asked, 
When is President Gompers coming West? 

Taking everything into consideration, I be- 
lieve the time is not far distant when there will 
be no isolated western organization, but the 
banner of the American Federation of Labor 
will float over this great continent. Another 
sign of the drawing nearer together was this: 
A year ago they ignored Vice-President Morris; 
this year they could not extend enough courte- 
sies to both him and his wife, as well as myself. 
Would say that the oriental labor problem is 
coming to the front and I believe that a special 
organizer of the American Federation of Labor 
should be sent through the Inter-mountain 
States, and if he did nothing but agitate this 
question alone, he would have the satisfaction 
of seeing a year hence the bridging of the gulf 
between the East and West. 





NEW UNIONS 


By M. 8. 


I am pleased to report the formation of the 
following unions in Danville, Va., since March 
5: Street Railway Employes, Cigarmakers, 
Printers, Garment Workers, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers, Machinists, Ship Carpenters, and a Trade 
and Labor Council. The membership of one 
union was increased from 400 to about 1,800. 
Carpenters’ Union also greatly increased its 
membership. 

On April 1 about 2,000 Textile Workers re- 
fused to have their hours increased from 10 to 
11, and in a mass meeting, 6,000 people voted 
unanimously not to return to work until they 
were granted a 10-hour workday. 

Organized labor will never realize the gal- 
lant fight made by the Textile Workers of 
Danville. The true manhood and womanhood 


exhibited among their membership is something 
of which organized labor should feel proud. 


IN VIRGINIA. 


BELK. 

Through the efforts of President Samuel 
Gompers about $4,000 was contributed to the 
Textile Workers and had they followed the 
policy outlined by brothers Gompers and 
Prince Green I am positive the fight would have 
ended differently. But they allowed outsiders 
to influence them to dabble in politics, After 
the politicians used them on election day and 
told them to return to work under the 11-hour 
system, they realized who their friends were, 
but too late. 

While in Danville we unionized a large overall 
factory, two cigar factories; got several of the 
best merchants to handle union made clothes, 
shoes, hats, cigars and tobaccos. 

Think I will get Street Car men and Sta 
tionary Engineers organized this week. Three 
hundred and twenty-five Machinists on strike 
here for 9-hour day. Chances good for victory. 
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AN INTERVIEW ON AMERICAN TRADE UNIONISM. 


By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


The sun at this time shines down through 
the fresh green leaves of early summer, and 
gives Washington’s tree-lined streets the ap- 
pearance of bowers. Through one of these 
bowers I walked the other morning to the 
national headquarters of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, on G street northwest, between 
Fourth and Fifth streets, opposite the huge 
brick and terra-cotta Pension Office, whose red 
sides are set off by the brilliant verdure of 
trees, bushes and grass. Washington is always 
beautiful at this season, but never to me did it 
seem more beautiful than this morning. 

My journey had been made to meet President 
Samuel Gompers, of the American Federation 
of Labor. He had consented to be interviewed, 
and although he had just arrived from Phila- 
delphia, and had many important matters de- 
manding attention before he should take train 
on the morrow for Chicago and other western 
cities, he waved everything aside and indeed 
refused to open his roller-top desk until he 
had talked freely upon trade unionism and 
the larger economic questions now confronting 
the country. 

With the vast army at his command President 
Gompers might appear well able to cope with 
the tremendous powers of the trusts and 
concentrated monopolies. My first question 
touched that point. He answered this and 
many others substantially as follows: 

“Thave no hesitancy in believing that a no- 
tion prevails among the privileged class that 
the trusts and monepolies aim to and will crush 
the life out of organized labor. We oppose or- 
ganized numbers to their concerted power. 
Yet many might perhaps say that even our 
numbers will not save us. That monopoly as it 
is today is more potent than trade unionism ; 
since the attack on the latter is not likely to 
be on the front and all along the line, but 
rather on the flanks, and by methods of de- 
tachment and defeating in detail, closing a mill 
here and a mill there where trade unionism is 
strong. In this way not only disabling those 
particular workers, but in a sense turning them 
into an enemy in the rear of trade unionism by 
causing them to become part of the unemployed 
who tend to compete with those who have 
employment. 

“Viewed from this standpoint alone the situ- 
ation may look formidable for trade unionism. 
But this leaves out most important considera- 
tions—considerations which cause me not to 


fear the threatening attitude of the truats. 
Indeed, because of these circumstances I do 
not fear anything that the trusts can do. For 
the trust monopolies have arrived at that stage 
of industrial and economical development 
where their organization is, and of necessity, 
must be, of the most delicate nature, where 
there is the closest interdependence of parts. 

“The concentration of productive and mon- 
opoly powers has been accompanied by two 
movements. One of these was among the 
workers, who, realizing that what formerly 
were separate plants and separate industries 
had now come under one management, and be- 
come the mere divisions or departments, as it 
were, of one vast enterprise, quickly saw the 
desirability, the necessity, to unite the separ- 
ated unions into one large, federated body, so 
as to make united movements of offense or 
defense. 

“On the other hand, as President Schwab, 
of the United States Steel and Iron Corpora- 
tion, in his testimony before the Industrial 
Commission, showed, the trust gathers in a 
lot of plants which had before been inde- 
pendent and able to manufacture in all the 
departments of that industry. The trust 
changes this. It specializes the industry; that 
is, it devotes the respective plants to special 
work, and to that work only, so that this mill 
is set to producing one small part or division 
of the general steel product, another mill to 
another branch, and so on. Probably there is 
greater economy in this process, and the end, 
therefore, justifies the means. But with this 
classification and differentiation, with the di- 
vision and subdivision, a huge and complicated 
machine is produced, so interdependent in its 
parts that the least disarrangement at any 
point may clog or stop the whole mechanism. 

‘If this be so—and it seems to me to be abso- 
lutely so—then, in a machine so cumbrous and 
complex, the labor organizations have a new 
strength. Labor tends to specialize under the 
trust. In this way labor’s productive power 
may be increased. Doubtless it is. But it 
also acquires another power against monopoly, 
since the withdrawal of these specialists would 
reduce the trust to a mass of silent and inert 
machinery. 

“‘Of course, this new power of labor in its 
own behalf is predicated upon one thing, namely 
organization. Unless the men in the various 
departments ofa trast get together, to act under 
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discipline, their specialization as productive 
units will mean their weakening as workingmen, 
for the man who works in one branch or divis- 
ion of an industry has far less independence 
than the old-fashioned workingman who could 
with equal facility apply himself to a number 
of branches. 

“The men at the head of the large organiza- 
tions realize this, as, doubtless, the more 
thoughtful among the rank and file do. They 
perceive it, and they do all they can to have 
others see it. Fortunately, the era of prosperity, 
the demand for labor in all fields of industry is 
helping this. The workingmen individually 
are doing well, and, as is generally the case, 
prosperity breeds aspirations. Doing well, 
they desire to do better. Their thoughts turn 
to the trade unions. Those who have been 
delinquent pay up, and those who have been 
outside come into membership. For these and 
perhaps other reasons the unions are recruiting 
as never before. 

“The suggestion is made that the monopoly 
trust should be met witha labor trust. Theim- 
plication is that some new kind of an organiza- 
tion of workmen should be formed. I desire to 
say that whatever action the workers want to 
take to protect or promote their interests can 
best be taken through the American Federation 
of Labor. 

This, it seems to me, is better suited to 
their purposes than any other form of organ- 
ization that could be conceived. In the first 
place, there is no limit to its freedom of action. 
Its members merely have to determine their 
course and then act. Then there are twenty 
years of experience in building up the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. That experience is 
too valuable to be thrust aside by the forma- 
tion of a new organization. If such a new 
body is to be formed on the old lines, then it 
will be an attempt to form anew what we 
already have. If, on the other hand, the pro- 
posal be to strike out on new lines, that can with 
least effort be done by the existing organization. 

‘But first to be considered is the question of 
justice. Labor must be right in its demands. 
It must possess might to enforce the right, but 
it must be right in order to appeal successfully 
to public opinion, which, outside of the strength 
of the organization, is a factor upon which it 
may depend for much help. This can be done 
only on ethical grounds; we must seek the 
broad basis of justice. And public intelligence, 
as well as public sympathy, is quickly respon- 
sive. Inastrike crisis the masses of the people, 
apparently passive at other times, stir to 


thought and give judgment on questions that 
are complacently ignored in normal periods, 

‘*Then here is another very important point 
in considering any possible struggle between 
the trusts and labor. Behind the immediate 
questions of wages, hours or the like is sure to 
arise the question of monopoly. President 
Schwab said in his Industrial Commission testi- 
mony that his corporation possessed all of the 
best coking coal in the country and 80 per cent, 
of all the known ore deposits. There are a great 
many people In the world today asking why it 
is that individuals are permitted to monopolize 
natural opportunities, and any conflict the trust 
might have with labor would be calculated to 
intensify this inquiry. 

“The American Federation of Labor has in 
repeated annual conventions passed resolutions 
favoring public ownership and operation of 
public utilities, and many speeches are made in 
support of the principle by its 800 organizers, 
Their primary work is to strengthen the ranks 
of trade unionism, but they are also instructed 
to preach the principle of equal rights, which 
is good not only for the trade unionist, but for 
all mankind.” 

Samuel Gompers, a short, thick-set, square- 
shouldered, erect man, with quick step and 
easy carriage, has entered the fifties. He isa 
cigarmaker by trade. He worked at that 
vocation up to 15 years ago, when the 
American Federation of Labor had grown 
strong enough to pay a salary to its presi- 
dent of $1,000 a year. That occurred in 
1886. Gompers had been one of the men to 
nurse the organization along for five years by 
voluntary service. He was chairman of its 
legislative committee, whose business was to 
encourage legislation favorable to the organi- 
zation, and make war on unfavorable measures. 

The American Federation of Labor in those 
first days of its existence in 1881 was, to say the 
least, extremely unpretentious in some of its 
aspects. The legislative committee often met 
in the tenement bedroom of its chairman by 
night or on Sundays or holidays, for Mr. Gom- 
pers had to find support for himself and his fam- 
ily by cigarmaking in the regular working hours. 
But his heart was in the organization. It soon 
found a little office, 6 by 10 feet, at 332 East 
Eighth street, New York, and then steadily 
pushed out. 

This was when the Knights of Labor move 
ment was nearing the height of its power. 
The central ideas of the two bodies were very 
different. The Knights was a great centralized 
organization. The lesser divisions within its 
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ranks were subordinated to the rule of the 
central administration. It endeavored to create 
a close, strong body, that should move as a 
homogeneous mass. While making ‘the in- 
jury of one the concern of all,” it aimed to 
array itself rather against the larger than the 
smaller questions. 

The conception was a bold one. To some 
extent it succeeded, for to masses of men who 
had come to realize the almost hopeless help- 
lessness of the individual man who has only 
his labor to sell it taught the lesson of united 
effort. The Knights of Labor gave a great spur 
to the education of the common man on ques- 
tions of political economy. It taught him to 
look to binding workingmen together in an 
offensive and defensive alliance for immediate 
results. 

One weakness of the Knights of Labor was 
that it did not give sufficient play and inde- 
pendence to local interests. Localities were 
subordinated to the general organization. But 
local self-assertiveness was bound to force its 
way to the front, and it was on this idea—the 
idea of merely federating the local unions or 
their respective national combinations—that 
the American Federation of Labor built up. 
It arose in power and numbers with the same 
rapidity that the Knights of Labor disinte- 


grated, until today it represents numerically 
the largest permanent organization of work- 
ingmen that has existed, perbaps, at any time 
in the world. 

The National and International unions pay to 
the American Federation of Labor one-third of 
1 cent. per member per month, or four cents a 
year for each member. The income in 1887 was 
$2,100.34. In 1900 it amounted to $71,125.82. 
There are now 900,000 paid-up members; that 
is, the unions have made reports that aggre- 
gate that membership. But President Gompers 
told me, with a smile, that having to pay in 
proportion to the extent of their membership, 
some of the unions had learned the art of tax- 
dodging by failing to report the full strength of 
their numbers. After careful consideration of 
this matter, he was led to conclude that the real 
numbers of the American Federation of Labor 
could not fall short of 1,500,000. 

The annual congress of trade unions in Great 
Britain represents as many men as this; but 
this congress is made up of delegates from dis- 
tinct and separate unions. When the congress 
adjourns the unions separate and act apart, 
except as they have settled on a common policy. 
But they have no permanent bond of union, as 
do those embodied in the American Federation 
of Labor.—Philadelphia North American. 





The differences are not so great but that they 
could be amicably settled by arbitration and a 
friendly give and take spirit. No dispute was 
ever settled by neither side yielding an iota. 
The quicker it is done the better it will be for 
all concerned.—Hamilton (0O.), Democrat. 





It is difficult to see how the establishments 
which will be forced to close and look for new 
employes can hold their own as against those 
competitors whose men will remain at work. 
They are bound to lose custom and trade.— 
Chicago Post. 





It does not following that the making of a 
working day to consist of nine hours instead of 
ten is a loss to the employer. Shortening of 
hours causes the worker to put more energy 
into his labor, and thus to accomplish nearly as 
moch in nine hours as he could in ten.—Shenan- 
doah (Pa.), Herald. 

The strike of the Machinists all over the 
country, wherever their organization extends, 
for 9-hour days, without reduction of pay, is 
proving a success. Not many years ago labor- 


ing men worked from twelve to fifteen hours a 
day. The hours have been gradually reduced 
until they have gotten down to ten as a maxi- 
mum, and the United States Government, as 
well as the various States, have fixed eight 
hours as sufficient for a day’s labor. All of 
which is in the direction of a better civilization. 
—Punzsutawney (Pa.), Spirit. 





The demand of a 9-hour work day, instead of 
the 10-hour schedule, without diminution of 
the day wage, was generally conceded to be 
just, in view of the prosperity of the industries 
concerned. Oertain concessions also seem to 
have been made in some cases by the workmen. 
So general a settlement on a satisfactory basis 
probably assures a complete adjustment at an 
early day.—Los Angeles (Cal.), Herald. 





It is hardly probable that a very large propor- 
tion of the public will contend that the ma- 
chinists are not reasonable in their demand for 
a 9hour day. There are very few trades in 
which workmen are now employed more than 
nine hours, and a great many work only eight 
hours.—Passaic (N. J.), Herald. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES, 


By THOMAS REECE. 


LONDON, June 20, 1901.—The crime of Beth- 
esda still continues. Brave, devoted quarrymen 
are still carrying on the fight for the barest ele- 
mentary right of combination—a right which 
after many struggles and sacrifices was granted 
by Parliament thirty years ago. A new develop- 
ment is promised. It is sought to be shown 
that Lord Penrhyn is not the owner of a portion 
of the quarries—this portion having been com- 
mon land not so many yearsago. In the mean- 
time the lordling will make another attempt to 
open “ his’? quarries by imported labor. 

International working-class amenities are 
now in season. It will be remembered that 
last October a delegation of British trade 
unionists journeyed to Paris and presented to 
a great labor meeting there an address from 
the British workmen. In return thirty French 
trade unionists are to come over here on a 
similar errand on June 15, The occasion is to 
be made the most of. On June 16 there will be 
a@ mass meeting in a large London hall, and on 
the evening of the same day a conference will 
be held to discuss plans of bringing the workers 
of France and England into a better under- 
standing. Bowerman, of the London Society 
of Compositors, will preside. On June 17 there 
will be a festive dinner at the Crystal Palace, 
at which Barnes, of the huge Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, will take the chair. 

Our state-employed letter carriers are a well 
unionized set and have just been holding their 
annual convention. They have many injustices 
to contend against. They do not enjoy full 
civil rights. The humble workman, who is 
privately employed, has at least the privilege 
of questioning candidates at elections—the let- 
ter carrier has not. Then, again, hours are 
long and wages are low. The minimum wage 
in London even is under £1 ($5) per week and in 
some cases goes down to fifteen shillings ($3.75). 
The union—the Postman’s Federation—would 
have the London minimum raised to £1 ster- 
ling a week, with yearly advances of £6 to 
a maximum yearly salary of £112. The modesty 
of the request shows how poorly things are 
shaped now. 

Something akin to a sort of rot seems to have 
set in-for the National Amalgamated Brass- 
workers, of Birmingham. At the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting just held the membership was 
declared at 8,675. This shows a falling off. 
The highest memberships were in 1896 and 1897 
when the society numbered 10,637 and 10,784 


members. In 1898 the first signs of a rot showed 
in a decrease to 10,256, and in 1899 the spread 
of the ailment was so marked that the roll only 
numbered 9,911 names. Last year, as I have 
pointed out, the decrease was still more 
obvious. 

A few years ago it was currently believed 
that the Birmingham Brass Workers had solved 
the labor problem by means of a harmonious 
agreement with the masters. But the promise 
of that time has not been kept and in the end 
the Brass Workers will be driven into the same 
conclusion that our workmen are sooner or 
later—that, better than any other agreement in 
the world is the agreement to stand by one 
another. A compromise with principle is al- 
ways and inevitably fatal. 

I do not know that I have a particularly 
strong opinion of the value of the old style (or 
the new style, for the matter of that) labor 
member of Parliament. But some of them 
have done a modicum of good in their time. 
True, they have done it mainly when they were 
on the outside of the ‘finest club in Europe,” 
and perhaps it would have been better for 
them from the point of view of history, and 
even the material benefit of the British wage- 
worker if they had always remained outside 
that rather tainted chamber. 

But putting all these thoughts on one side let 
me introduce the readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST to one of the most interesting 
labor volumes issued in recent years. Henry 
Broadhurst, M. P., has told the story of his life 
and from working at the stone mason’s bench 
he has sat on the treasury bench. Only real 
grit and honest worth could have,achieved that 
for a workman in this England of ours where 
class feeling is so strong and the pride of wealth 
and position so pronounced. 

After a scanty education, the young Broad- 
hurst went to work at a blacksmith’s forge. 
Drifting to London eventually he came to the 
front in 1873 as secretary of the Labor Repre- 
sentation League. In 1875 he became Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the British Trade Union 
Congress and occupied the position for seventeen 
years. All the while a diligent trade unionist, 
he was returned for Stoke-upon-Trent in 1880. 
He had married when he was nineteen, and 
he had to cultivate frugality as a fine art to 
make both ends meet. When he entered 
Parliament his income was only £150 per 
annum. 
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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 
- THE WATCH CASE ENGRAVER. 
pad By ToM SELBY. 
nly This cunning hand, and skill, command Then Egypt's pride and glory died, 
The graver to unfold And time went on apace, 
ave A pattern bright, in beauty dight, ’Till Italy arose to be 
ore Upon the shining gold; The home of art and grace. 
And as he guides the point of steel Oh, great was Florence then, and great 
Jith loving, patient care, Was Venice in that day t 
ed The artist’s joy and pride that lurk And greater still the men who sate 
v Within his soul pervade his work, Engraving gold and sacred plate 
ved And leave their impress there. To show the world the way! 
ous 
: He realizes that the prizes Vasari mused, and tried: he used 
118e For which he ever yearns— His pen and burin, too; 
and AS artisan—are higher than He wrote with care that all might share 
The wage his labor earns; The cunning things he knew. 
me For him a loftier, nobler quest Ah, none were sweated in those days 
Than dole, reluctant hurled To feed a hungry mart! 
or He seeks the consciousness—the zest But each man strived by devious ways 
tin Of knowing he has wrought his best To elevate his craft, and raise 
To beautify the world! The standard of his art! 
one 
al- And as he plies his craft, he hies So time progressed, and men were blest 
Him back to that dim time According to their worth ; 
Ere yet was born the modern morn The graver’s spell has helped to swell 
rly Of commerce, greed, and crime; The great names of the earth, 
When all was boundless, vast, unknown— And as the pictured past grows dim, 
(or The virgin forest waving— Or ere its glamor fade, 
bor And child-men in some far-off zone, The Watch Engraver thanks the whim 
Carved hieroglyphics on a stone, Or trick of Fate that gave to him 
em And gave the world—Engraving! This ancient, honored trade. 
me, 
ere Then came the day of Egypt’s sway And what though greed has so decreed 
” Beside the ancient Nile, That he shall toil in haste— 
e, When craftsmen thrived and arts revived That he shall race across the case, 
for *Neath Cleopatra's smile ; Ignoring art and taste? 
And golden things engraved to please Has he not risen from his pain 
and Her whim may yet be seen— And organized at last? 
Though crudely wrought by slow degrees, So shall ‘he break the gains chain, 
iZe- Aye, full a score of centuries And win unto himself again 
‘ide Before the Nazarene! The glories of the past! 
let 
JAN 
ing MACHINISTS’ CONVENTION AT TORONTO. 
nry By DoUuGLAS WILSON, 
life 
ach The ninth annual convention of the Inter- labor matters shown by the delegates, and the 
eal national Association of Machinists, recently feeling that a thorough knowledge both of prac- 
hat held at Toronto, was the most successfulin the ical trade unionism and theoretical economics 
one history of the organization. There were 175 has become quite as much a part of the work- 
‘Ith delegates in attendance, representing 45,000 man’s equipment as a technical knowledge of 
Machinists in the organization. his trade. 
vad- Naturally, the 9-hour day demand was the This convention concluded that, in order to 
ge. most engrossing subject of the convention; in conduct its affairs successfully, it is necessary 
the fact, it permeated everything. Atthattimethe for the International Association to require 
1 demand had only recently been made; the high dues from its members. The minimum 
lia various settlements were still under way in dues have now been placed at 75 cents per 
ion different parts of the country, and the daily month per member, and all of this can be used 
een reports by wire were very exciting, indeed. as a strike fund, in an emergency, except what 
ist, Not only was the 9-hour movement the most _is absolutely necessary for the running expenses 
380, interesting thing before the convention, but our of the association. 
and delegates felt that its success was simply a pre- We have practically no other benefits in our 
t to liminary to the 8-hour day, which is bound to organization, although on the death of a mem- 
red come very shortly. ber in good standing a certain amount is paid, 
per Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the practically as a premium on good membership. 
Convention was the amount of education in For instance, if a man at the time of death has 
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been a year in good standing his heirs or rela- 
tives are paid $50, and the amount runs from 
that up to $200, which is the maximum. This 
is not, however, a benefit, but rather «& premium 
on prompt payment of dues and good standing 
as a member. 

The officers elected were: James O’Connell, 
President, Washington, D. C.; George Preston, 
Secretary, Detroit, Mich.; Douglas Wilson, Edi- 
tor of the Machinists’ Journal. 

Executive Board: Hugh Doran, Chicago; J. 
A. Reynolds, Cleveland; Ed. L. Tucker, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. R. Garrett, Atlanta, Ga.; M. 
J. Ford, New York. 

Vice Presidents: First, P. J. Conlon, Sioux 
City, Ia.; Second, A. W. Holmes, Toronto, 
Can.; Third, George Mulberry, Chicago, III. ; 
Fourth, Thos. L. Wilson, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Fifth, Maurice Landers, Hartford, Conn. 

The next convention will be held at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., the time to be determined by refer- 
endum vote of the membership. 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ ADDRESS. 

(The following excerpts are taken from President 
Gompers’ extemporaneous address before Machinists’ 
Convention.]} 

Every student of the economic and social 


problem readily admits, the organization of 
the smallest union of labor is of so vast a con- 
sequence and portends so much, that the future 
historians of the world regard its establichment 
as of far more consequence to the future of the 
human race than the battles of Austerlitz, Sa- 
dowa, Waterloo, or even Yorktown. 

The organization of trade unions is the nat- 
ural trend of the human effort of the working 
classes and is a fourth estate to them—the wage- 
receiving, the wage-earning classes. When the 
emancipation of the working class is accom- 
plished the last vestige of injustice will be swept 
from the face of the earth. 

Therefore, one can very readily conceive that 
when men are prompted by, not only the prac- 
tical work of such a movement, but also by this 
higher purpose, it is no wonder that in the 
trade union movement we have organized a 
grand army of labor; that we have men and 
women engaged in our cause who are imbued 
with all the zeal of the old time crusader, with 
all the energy of our revolutionist forefathers ; 
who with all the tenderness of the present, yet 
bear the scars and remember the bitterness of 
the whole past ; who represent all that is truly 
righteous, just and fair for the future. 

Perhaps in no other movement on the face of 
the globe hasa cause been blessed with so much 
earnestness, self sacrifice and willingness to 


bear burdens as is represented in the labor 
movement of our country, and our time. 

Your international convention is the congress 
of a trade where the men representing the best 
sentiment and the best judgment of those en. 
gaged in your craft are sent here to devise 
ways and means by which the craft interests 
may be promoted and protected. 

To my mind the convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, is the most 
important that your organization has ever held 
and one of the most important that you will 
ever be called upon to hold. 

You are face to face with a very grave situa- 
tion, and it would be not only lacking in due 
courtesy on my part, but also a consider. 
ation of the ties that bind all labor, were I 
not to say something in connection with that 
contest. 

Within this past two years the most compre- 
hensive movement in all the history of the craft 
has been undertaken by the organized Machin- 
ists of America. 

In relation to jurisdiction over the trade, I 
want to say that while I am willing to accord 
every right to another that may be his, yet, when 
it comes to the question of the jurisdiction of my 
trade, I willdeny to every other one or to every 
other institution on earth the jurisdiction 
which rightfully belongs to my own primary 
trade union. 

We want the unions of all trades fully and 
emphatically marked ; the line of demarcation 
just as distinct as we can draw it. 

The step which your organization took—first, 
to secure a reduction in the hours of labor and 
some improved conditions for your members 
locally, was very good in its way; but the en- 
ployers in your trade met it by the statement 
that if it were conceded they would be in- 
capable of competing with other employers in 
their cities. 

It is impossible for the organized workers of 
America to do anything that will please their 
employers as a whole. The next move of your 
organization was to take the sting out of their 
opposition by the presentation ef the demand, 
wherever your jurisdiction extended, for a uni- 
versal 9-hour day. 

If I had a general audience before me, | 
should consider it my duty to discuss the 
righteousness, the justice, the economy, the 
philosophy and the necessity for a shorter 
workday ; but addressing unionists, Machinists, 
delegates to this convention, who are all en- 
gaged in thia contest for the establishment of 4 
shorter workday, I can, without any injustice 
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to yourselves or myself or to our cause, omit 
any reference to it. 

But there is one thing to which I desire to 
refer and thatis a phrase which has been coined 
by the employing class and too often repeated 
by our own, and that is, the statement that your 
demand is for a 9-hour workday with ten hours’ 
Mrbat phrase of ‘“‘ten hours’ pay” is a misno- 
mer. It leads to confusion. It is an untruth. 
It has no place in the nomenclature of econ- 
omics and is taken advantage of by all our 
enemies. There is no such thing as ten hours’ 


a that statement had the slightest foundation 
in the intelligent consideration of the question, 
then it would be more truthful to say that your 
demand is a 9-hour workday and twenty-four 
hours’ pay. Even if you do not work twenty- 
four hours you live twenty-four hours in the 
day, and, as a rule, you live better the hours 
you do not work than the hours you do. 

The proposition is that the Machinists shall 
give nine hours of their time for six days in the 
week for a living wage, a living wage that will 
command for the Machinist the decent mainten- 
ance of himself and those depending upon him, 
the opportunity to give himself and his, a chance 
for physical, mental, social, moral and sympa- 
thetic development. Anything short of that is 
the denial of justice to the Machinists and, cor- 
respondingly, to any other trade. I hope to see 
the term “nine hours’ work for ten hours’ pay ”’ 
dropped. 

You observe that the employer uses that in 
order to try and convey to the uninitiated mind 
the impression that he is paying for an hour 
for which you are doing nothing at all. In 
other words, that he is making a grant to you, 
agratuity fee, he is giving you something to 
which you are not entitled. 

But, I suppose, it will be necessary for you 
to cross your present 9-hour bridge before 
discussing that of 8 hours. This aggressive 
movement of Machinists to establish the 9-hour 
day has won more hearts to your cause than 
all your previous action as an organized 
body. 

Let me say one thing in connection with your 
trade, and that is, that in my opinion you have 
done well, when the specialization in your craft 
came, in that you increased the sphere of your 
influence. : 

Bat you must bear in mind this fact, that 
there is a large number of men employed in 
machinery trades and many women in several 
branches of machinery trades who are not eli- 


gible to membership in the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 

Several organizations have been formed to in- 
clude those working at these different branches 
of the machinery trade, and not eligible to 
membership in your local lodges. As time goes 
on the specialization will continue, new tools 
will be made, new machinery invented and the 
division and subdivision of labor will continue. 

There is in the minds of some earnest men 
engaged in the labor movement a desire to 
bring about, at once, a great industrial union, 
taking in any and everyone in a single vast 
comprehensive organization. 

Those of us who have gone through the 
movement of the Knights of Labor, which is 
now happily removed from the path of pro- 
gress; those who have studied the previous 
effervescent movements of that character, 
know the danger with which such movements 
are always confronted. 

But it is equally true that the trade organiza- 
tion which fails to deal with the new industrial 
conditions as they develop puts up a stone but- 
tress against further progress. 

Students of the labor movement, earnest 
trade unionists who take into consideration the 
past history of industry, say that we want to 
have our trade unions, where the line of de- 
marcation can be clearly drawn; but we 
want to encourage organization of all those 
who are working in the industry of their spec- 
ial craft. 

When these are organized, the various trade 
unions of the different branches of this indus- 
try—in your case, the machinery industry— 
might, through their representatives meeting 
in council, co-operate as far as possible with 
each other, encourage organization, act sympa- 
thetically and move jointly. 

When a joint movement has been agreed 
upon, when all other resources have been cut 
off, when all other opportunities for peaceful 
adjustment have been denied, when all efforts 
to maintain industrial tranquility—and there is 
left the strike as the only alternative—then that 
every man connected with the different organi- 
zations may strike at once. Suchastrike would 
be hard, long, persistent and absolutely uncon- 
querable on account of the mobility of the forces, 

In the growth of the trade union movement 
either one of these two courses I have tried to 
indicate is open before us, and it behooves the 
men in our great trade unions to see to it that 
we shall not attempt to amalgamate all too 
quickly. Such a course usually brings about a 
case of industrial indigestion and the body finds 
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itself in a most unhealthy state. Disruption, 
disorganization and dissolution follow. 

If there is to be amalgamation, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that it will come in time, 
we should bear it in mind and organize intelli- 
gently with our kindred trades, forming coun- 
cils, and, through these councils acting and 
co-operating wherever necessary. Then, if there 
is to be amalgamation, let it come naturally as 
a matter of growth out of these different or- 
ganizations who have already acted co-opera- 
tively and sympathetically with each other, 
whose men realize from experience that the 
best results are obtained by amalgamation. 

It occurs to me I ought to say a word in re- 
gard to the charge which is made by the National 
Metal Trades Association against the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, alleging that 
the Machinists violated the New York agree- 
ment; claiming that when the agreement was 
made, stating that on May 20 the 9-hour day 
should be inaugurated in their establishments, 
that the agreement did not say that there was 
not to be a corresponding reduction in wages. 

Now, from a perusal of the agreement, that 
is true in one sense. There is no statement at 
all as to wages. That has not been touched 
upon. No agreement was made in that par- 
ticular regard at all. 

But, what does that imply? The employer 
says it means that the wages should be lessened 
in accordance with the time of the day reduced. 
Your organization says that that is not true. 

Let me give you my reasons for differing with 
the employers. If the shortening of the hours 
of labor, say one per day, would involve a re- 
duction in the pay, where is the necessity for 
entering into an agreement with the employers? 

If an employer enters into an agreement with 
his employes, say, for a 10-hour day, and upon 
a certain wage, which is then being paid, and 
says, ‘‘In a year from now we shall reduce the 
hours of our labor to nine per day, without 
stipulating the question of wages,’’ I insist that 
it is implied that the same wages shall be paid. 

If the employer regards the giving of the 
9-hour day, with a corresponding reduction in 
wages, as a concession to labor, the devil thank 
him for such a concession. There is no con- 
cession. 

The position taken by the Metal Trades As- 
sociation is untenable in reason and in fact, and 
I submit that any reasonable person will decide 
that the position of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and its contention is abso- 
lutely within the scope and implied terms of 
the agreement. 


The wonderful progress that has been made 
by organized labor can not be recounted in 
words. Think of it, my friends, the old time ideg 
of the individual workman who believed that 
the welfare of the whole world was satisfied 
when his little two-by-four interests were served, 
and the man who today realizes that his first 
duty is to associate himself with his fellow- 
craftsmen in his local union. Then the broad. 
ening out of that intelligence, that enlightened 
self-interest, that compasses the affiliation of 
local union with the international lodge. And 
then again, the last step, when the Interna- 
tional Association allies itself with the great 
forces of organized labor on the broad plat. 
form of the American Federation of Labor, 

There are some who are disappointed with 
what they regard as the slow progress of the 
labor movement towards its final goal. If, 
however, you consider for a moment the 
wonderful transformation, the significant de. 
velopment from the isolated union of isolated 
workmen to the union, in affiliation with the 
international, and then with the great body of 
organized labor of America, with it all that it 
implies. 

Then we have cause for gratification, and 
the greater incentive to work on until the 
end. 

The trade union movement shortens the 
hours of labor and lengthens life. It brightens 
the home and makes the man better. It trans. 
forms the jails into school houses, makes woman- 
hood more beautiful, childhood happier and 
more expectant for the future. 

The American Federation of Labor anites 
the working masses, so that class and race and 
creed, political and trade prejudices, may be 
abolished. It gives moral and financial support 
to our fellow-workers in their great struggle 
for the emancipation of labor. 

Impatient as our spirits may often be, let us 
take courage from a retrospective view of what 
we have already accomplished. Let us unite 
hearts and hands and minds, pledging to our 
selves and to each other upon the altar of 
human rights, that we will never cease in our 
efforts or our sacrifices to uplift our brothers 
and sisters in toil, and keep on and on welding 
one link to the other until there shall be a chaia 
around the earth, which is a bond of unity, of 
sympathy, among the workers of the world, 
that shall make the dream of the poet an 
philosopher a realization. 

If not in our day, yet we bring that day # 
much nearer and make the burden so much 
lighter for those who come after us. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT ON NINE-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


It is but the sober truth to say that the trade 
union is the paramount industrial fact, the 
logical complement to that concentration of 
capital which alone makes possible the giant 
business enterprises to which the commercial 
and manufacturing interests of the race are 
now committed. A threat to “starve out trade 
unionism” is like a threat to blow up a power 
house or burn a factory. It voices the brute 
ferocity of a past age. There is still much 
missionary work to be done before capital and 
labor assume those amicable relations that will 
conduce to the material triumphs of a higher 
civilization that begins to dawn. — Newark 
(N. J.), News. , 





It certainly seems proper that nine hours of 
toil in such an arduous craft as that of the ma- 
chinist should enable an American laborer to 
earn a competent living.—Baltimore Herald. 





While a strike for a shorter day at the old 
wages is apparently a strike simply for in- 
creased wages, it may not necessarily be so. 
Experience has shown in many cases that pro- 
duction is not reduced proportionately with a 
reduction in hours of work, and it may not be 
reduced at all.—St. Joseph (Mo.), Herald. 





The demand for a 9-hour day is reasonable 
and just and its establishment is inevitable. 
We are able to produce far more in ten hours 
than we formerly did in twelve, and no doubt 
we could maintain our manufacturing and com- 
mercial supremacy with a aniversa) working 
day of nine or even eight hours.—Elkhart 
(Ind.), Truth. 





The enlightened sentiment of this country 
has generally reached the conclusion that nine 
hours constitute a fair day’s work. ‘“ No dis- 
crimination against machinists because of their 
membership in the union” is a natural demand 
from a union. — Rochester (N. Y.), Democrat & 
Chronicle. 





There is this to be said in behalf of the Ma- 
chinists: While they work they work. The 
pressure is severe. American machines are 
almost invariably run at a maximum rate of 
speed. The work of two hours elsewhere is 
crowded into one here. This has been described 
4&8 strenuous, and the term is not misapplied. 
Its application is not limited to a machine shop. 
All branches of industry respond to the same 
Pressure. It is of the first importance that the 


man at the valve shall slip none of his own cogs, 
mental or physical. More and more is being 
crowded into the working day, however long it 
lasts. When disturbances do not characterize 
a strike, intelligence is inferred. The Machin- 
ists would appear to be intelligent.—Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), Eagle. 





The opposition of the employers is largely to 
save their face, it seems, and there is little ill 
feeling between the contesting forces even 
where the lines are drawn. Improved machin- 
ery has made labor much more productive, but 
labor itself has not had as great a share as is 
due it for its enhanced earning power. A man, 
now it is everywhere felt, has a right to a good 
deal more than a mere existence. His right to 
the profits of his labor are greater than thoseof 
the capital which makes his employment possi- 
ble. That the massof the people stand for this 
principle is evident.— Toledo (0.), News. 





The National Metal Trades Association disa- 
vows “any intention to interfere with the pro- © 
per functions of labor organizations’’ and then 
proceeds to lay down the law to the members of 
the National Metal Trades Association in their 
dealings with organized labor in a way that 
simply wipes out the utility of labor organiza- 
tions to their membership as they are today con- 
stituted. What benefit is there toa workman 
to be a member of a union and then be required 
to bargain for the sale of his labor as an indi- 
vidual? This denies to him the axiom that in 
union there is strength. The very essence of 
unionism is the power to negotiate to fix rules 
for the manner in which labor shall be sold.— 
Milwaukee, (Wis.), News. 





When the hours of labor are shortened the 
workers perform their tasks more cheerfully 
and rapidly and with more zest and thorough- 
ness. The long hours of work are relics of the 
barbarous past. They are unnecessary for the 
employers, generally speaking, and they are 
harmful to the employe and deprive him need- 
lessly of time which he might better have to 
himself. The fellow who has something to look 
forward to besides work is all the better work- 
man because of that fact.—Brockton (Mass.), 
Enterprise. 


There seems little doubt that the widespread 
movement for a 9-hour day will be successful. 
It is but just that it should be successful, for it 
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is beyond question that a man can do as much 
work in nine hours as he can in ten.—Paterson 
(N. J.), Guardian. 

The demand for a 9-hour day is reasonable 
and just. It establishment is inevitable. It is 
foolish for employers not to recognize that con- 
ditions have undergone a great change in the 
industrial world during the last twenty or 
thirty years. The spirit of the age demands 
the most liberal treatment of workmen and 
wage earners consistent with economic con- 
ditions. Labor is an institution of divine 
origin, and should not be prostituted in the in- 
terests of selfish greed or avarice. Rest is a 
divine institution no less than labor. A large 
proportion of employers seem to have recog- 
nized the situation by promptly conceding the 
demands of the workmen. Those who refuse 
to do so will simply prolong the strike to the 
detriment of business and their own embarrass- 
ment without averting the inevitable outcome. 
Employers should recognize the logic of the 
situation which is beyond their control and 
hasten to meet half way a conclusion which is 
bound to come in spite of temporary opposi- 
tion.—Indianapolis Journal. 





The dispute between the Machinists and their 
employers is purely an economic one, which 
arbitration ought to settle quickly, justly and 
amicably. The men claim that they are not get- 
ting a fair share of the profits of their labor, and 
that the easiest and most practicable way of 
giving them a more equitable division is to re- 
duce the working day to nine hours, without 
decreasing their wages. This does not seem to 
be an unreasonable demand. Many trades have 
succeeded in establishing an 8-hour day, and 
many more work on a 9-hour scale, and in ask- 
ing for nine hours instead of eight the Machinists 
are really taking a conservative course. A few 
years ago ‘organized labor” was talking of a 
universal strike for an 8-hour day ; but happily 
the advice of the wiser leaders, who counseled 
caution and moderation, was taken, and it was 
decided to reach the goal by steady steps—not 
to try and rush it at one bound. The demand 
of the men is not an exacting one.—Brooklyn 
(N. Y.), Standard Union. 





It is evident from President O’Connell’s ad- 
mission that the difference between him and the 
administrative council of the metal trades was 
as to the manner, not the fact, of arbitration, 
and the strike of Machinists was ordered because 
they would not agree that their dispute was a 


matter for local settlement.— New York Commer’ 
cial Advertiser. 





Capitalists have their organizations; the lab. 
oring men have an equal right to have their 
organizations. Organization is a good thing, 
Organizations of Jaborers and organizations of 
capitalists are unobjectionable so long as they 
are continued in a spirit of fairness and for 
such degree of self-protection as is warranted 
by every consideration of civilization. We do 
not believe that the way to settle labor difficul- 
ties is to refuse to recognize laborers who belong 
to unions.—New Haven (Conn.), Leader. 





Skilled labor has a big advantage over an- 
skilled labor in a strike. The disposition on 
the part of the employers is to refuse the de. 
mand and employ new men to take the places 
of the strikers, but that is impossible, because 
in these busy times few skilled machinists are 
in need of employment.— Wilmington (Del.), 
Journal. 





The strikers expect to gain their end by 
peaceful means. They did not quit work witb- 
out giving their employers ample notice of their 
intention. They are fully aware that violence 
would harm, not help their cause. The dispute 
is one which arbitration ought to settle promptly 
and amicably. The machinists, therefore, think 
that they are by no means unreasonable in the 
demand they are making.—Kingston (N. Y.), 
Freeman. 





Since the world was able to do its work fairly 
well under the old conditions under a 10-hour 
system it ought to be able now to do its work 
better than before under a system of shorter 
hours. The question is, shall all the benefit of 
modern inventive progress attach to the em 
ployer or shall it to a reasonable extent be 
shared by the worker in the form of shorter 
hours of labor ?—San Jose (Cal.), Mercury. 


The best thing to be done in the present 
threatening conditions is for the conservative 
men on both sides to get together and endeavor 
by fair and honorable methods to end the strife. 
It is hoped the time is near when there will be 
a settling down to a solid basis of the relations 
between capital and labor, when each may 
uninterruptedly share in the benefits incident 
to the era of prosperity through which the 
country is now passing.—Wilkesbarre (Pa.) 
Record. 
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RESULTS OF TIMELY SUGGESTIONS. 


On May 8 a circular letter was sent out by 
President Gompers, from American Federation 
of Labor headquarters, to officers and members 
of affiliated unions and to officers of central 
labor unions, commending to their favorable 
attention the following matters : 

First. General reduction in the hours of labor. 

Second. Aiding Machinists in the establishment of 


the 9-hour day. 


Third. Advising central bodies to form building 


trades sections if such were not already in existence; 
also union label sections; both of these to be under the 
urisdiction and part of the central body. 

Fourth. To secure the passage of municipal ordinances 
making eight hours a standard day’s work on public 
work and at the “ prevailing rate” of wages. 


Fifth. To pay special attention to union label goods. 


This letter has been widely published and 
favorably commented upon in the newspapers 
throughout the country, and has been accepted 
in the most cordial spirit by the unions to 
which it was addressed. 

The following are a few extracts from the 
many answers received : 


A. M. BUCKLEs, Secy., PONTIAC (ILL.), CEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNION : 

In reply to your circular of May 8, will say 
that we have union labor on all city work, such 
as street, sidewalk and teaming. Laborers are 
working nine hours a day and are receiving 
$1.75. 

Carpenters, Plasterers, Bricklayers and Stone 
Masons have secured the 9-hour day in their 
trades. Painters have 10 hours, but this is a 
shorter day than they had, and we feel that 
this is doing very well for the first year of 
being organized. 

The Central Labor Union indorses all the 
suggestions in your circular and will endeavor 
tocomply with the same. 





W. L. Jaus, Secy., EVANSVILLE (IND.), CEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNION : 

Your circular to affiliated unionson the shorter 
workday duly received. We are pleased to state 
that this municipality is working on the 8-hour 
system on all public works, including county and 
state. A number of locals of different crafts are 
also pushing the shorter hour workday system, 
and are making considerable progress. 

Our Central Labor Union has organized a 
building trades council. With the exception of 
the Bricklayers, all send delegates to this body. 
This movement has made organized labor in 
this city more united and com pact. 


DAVID H. RICHMOND, Secy., STREATOR (ILL.), 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION: 

Ir reply to your circular of May 8, would say 
that Streator haus had the good fortune to have 
the 8 hour day on public work for the past five or 
six years. 

The other matters to which you refer will re- 
ceive our favorable attention at all times. 





J. O. Simpson, Secy., TAYLORVILLE (ILL.), 
FEDERAL LABOR UNION: 

In reply to your circular of May 8, would say 
that we have secured the 8-hour day on public 
work and $1.50 per day. This union has been 
gaining wonderfully in the past three months. 

We were pleased to receive your other sug- 
gestions, and will carry them out as far as 
possible. 





THOMAS RuMSEY, Secy., TOLEDO (O.), OEN- 
TRAL LABOR UNION: 

Replying to your circular of May 8, I am 
pleased to report that this Central Labor Union 
is working with good results on all the sugges- 
tions you make. There is a satisfactory and 
healthy demand for union made goods in this 
city and vicinity, and we intend it shall increase, 
as we realize the importance of the movement. 


HENRY Mappocks, Secy., DAYTON (O.), CEN- 
TRAL TRADES COUNCIL: 

Your communication of May 8 was duly re- 
ceived and referred to the council. I was in- 
structed to notify you that we appreciate tne 
points in the same, and have been doing all 
in our power to follow your suggestions, but 
we regard the question of the hours of labor 
as deeper and more important than anything 
else you mention. 





W. C. HAUBOLD, Secy., WATCHCASE ENGRAV- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSN., BROOKLYN, N. Y.: 

In reply to your communication of May 8, 
will say that the 8-hour workday is one of the 
objects we hope to obtain in the near future. 

All of our locals are affiliating as closely as 
possible with their trades through the Central 
Labor Councils. 

We are promoting the labels of all unions 
and are asking them to help our label too. 

Making a special effort to organize non-union 
men in all branches of the watch-making trades. 
I will read your communication to our New 
York local and send it to the others. 


Of course, we are not in a position to demand 
[Continued on page 257.) 
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the 8-hour day until we secure better recog- 
nition of our organization, but if successful in 
this, the 8-hour workday will be the next 
demand. 

GEORGE C. CAMPBELL, Secy., TRI-CITY LABOR 
CONGREsS, CLINTON, I[a.: 

I am instructed by the Tri-city Labor Con- 
gress to say in reply to your circular letter, 
dated May 8, that we have succeeded, with the 
assistance of our district organizer, in reducing 
the hours of the Retail Clerks. The stores now 
close at 6.30 P. M., where they formerly stayed 
open until 8. 

The Painters secured the 9-hour day on May 1. 

Eight hours is the rule on city work. 

In the building trades, only the Painters, Car- 
penters and Plumbers are at present organized, 
and these trades send delegates to the central 
body. 

We have persuaded several ministers to 
preach on shortening the hours of labor, and 
our former secretary has had several articles 
published in the newspapers on the same sub- 
ject. 

We have created a good demand here for 
union label goods and have engaged the services 
of a lecturer to speak on labor topics in June. 


Wm. LAUNER, General Secy., GLASS BOTTLE 


BLOWERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 


Your communication addressed to the officers 
and members of affiliated unions received and 
contents read with great interest. We shall 
do our best to comply with your suggestions. 
I will take this circular to our annual conven- 
tion, which meets in Milwaukee in June and 
read it for the benefit of all delegates. I have 
no doubt that on returning to their homes they 
will do all they can to advance the interests of 
unionism, and buy only goods having the union 
label, which I trust will meet with yourapproval. 





C. E. Dierricn, Secy., CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


Iam directed to notify you in reply to your 
circular recently sent to this body, that the Dis- 
triet of Columbia has succeeded in establishing 
the 8-hour workday on municipal work. The 
Central Labor Union has a building trades sec- 
tion formed, and in splendid working condition. 

We are now endeavoring to have the union 
label placed on all municipal printing done for 
the District of Columbia and are in a fair way 
to meet with success. 

Hoping that your suggestions will meet with 


the hearty reception that they so justly ce 
serve, and that the central bodies throughout 
the United States will take the necessary steps 
to carry them out and thus advance the trade 
union movement. 


HENRY C. BARTER, Secy., INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION LONGSHOREMEN, DETROIT, MICH. : 

In reply to your letter calling attention to 
the 8-hour workday and other matters, would 
state that all work for this city by contract or 
day has the 8 hour clause inserted, and the pre- 
vailing rate is paid. 

We are in sympathy with the Machinists in 
their demand and sincerely trust they will be 
successful in obtaining the 9-hour day. 





TuHOos. J. MEADE, Secy., ESSEX TRADES CoUN- 
CIL, NEWARK, N. J.: 

In reply to your letter of May 8, would say 
that we understand that the 9-hour day has been 
conceded to the Machinists in this vicinity. 

We have a Building Trades League, which is 
affiliated with this council by delegates, and 
both bodies work harmoniously. 

In regard to the union labels would say, that 
there are 42 unions and three central bodies 
affiliated with this Council and all of them have 
standing fines on members from 50 cents to $5 
for purchasing non-union goods. 

W. P. Rerp, Secy., BUILDING 
UNION, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. : 


LABORERS’ 


Your circular of May 8 was carefully read at 
a recent meeting of our union, and I am in 
structed to say that we stand ready to aid any 
organization in a demand fora shorter workday 
or advance in wages, and if needed, will be 
willing to render financial aid to the extent of 
our ability. 

We are urging the use of union labels as far 
as possible. 





Wm. A. BLAKELEY, Secy., FEDERAL LABOR 
UNION, ST. JOSEPH, Mo. : 

Your circular of May 8 to hand, and contents 
read and approved at our last regular meeting 
More than a year ago our city council conceded 
the 8-hour day on public work, and $1.75 per day. 
This spring some new offices were created and 
there was some question as to whether the 8-hour 
day and the old rate of wages would be con- 
tinued. We got up a petition stating our 
position and the city officers signed it promptly 
and claimed that was what they wanted. No 
work is given to.any contractor who does not 
employ union labor. 
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GENERAL DOMINION NOTES. 





By JouNn A. FLetrt, General Canadian Organizer. 


The past month has been an unusually busy 
one, having no less than three industrial trade 
disputes to adjust. In no instance has there 
been less than 300 men involved. 

At Kingston, the Iron Workers’ Helpers, No. 
8412, of the American Federation of Labor, asked 
for an increase of wages, and gave the Kingston 
Locomotive Works Company a stated time to 
reply. Before the time expired a member of 
the union was discharged, the men claiming be- 
cause he was a union man ; this precipitated a 
strike. A committee from the union, accom- 
panied by myself, waited upon the manager, 
and, after several interviews, adjusted the diffi- 
culty, and an agreement was signed for one 
year between the company and the union on a 
basis of a minimum rate of $1.25, and up to $1.65, 
according to the nature of the work. This 
means a substantial increase, and a thorough 
understanding between the union and the com- 
pany, and more harmonious relations for the 
fature. 

Leaving Kingston, I organized a Federal Union 
at Cobourg, assisted by Special Organizer Martin 
O’ Driscoll, of the Amalgamated Woodworkers. 

At Peterboro, a Federal Labor Union. Owing 
to the almost incessant rains, which interfered 
with the attendance at our meetings, we had not 
the success which the field promised, but we look 
for good results for the future from this place. 

By direction of President Gompers, I at- 
tended the Convention at Toronto, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. While 
there, a conference between President Gom- 
pers, Secretary Draper, of the Trades and Labor 
Congress, and myself was held, on matters of 
interest affecting the relationship of the Labor 
movement of United States and Canada. 





QUEBEC. 
Montreal.—G. S. Warren : 
**Since my last report much good work has 


been done in this city and throughout the prov- 
ince. 
“Tt seems as though the good old days from 


766 to ’70 were coming back, when a man would 
not think of applying for work without having 
his union card ready to show. 


“*Tt is even better now because in addition to 
the union working card we demand union label 
goods when we go to expend our wages. 

“There has been a most remarkable growth 
in unionism even in the smaller towns in this 
province, and American Federation of Labor 
organizers who visit us are given a most cordial 
reception. Every town has one or more unions 
and a central body if possible. 

**For instance, Hyacinth has seven locals and 
a central council. Three Rivers has.a number 
of trade unions. Valley Field is well organized. 
Recent reports have given you a good idea of 
the strength of the movement in Quebec and 


Montreal. 
‘*Every evening for the past month I have 


addressed meetings. I think we have gained 
at least 500 members for unions already organ- 
ized. New ones are the Laundry Workers, 
Iron Workers, Barbers and Furriers in Quebec. 

‘*The Tanners are about ready to send fora 
charter, also the Butchers. 

‘President John L. Tobin, of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers, has been here and accomplished 
excellent results with his trade. 

“Altogether, organized labor in lower Canada 
is making great progress.”’ 





Montreal. —Joseph Ainey : 
‘‘Laundry Workers have organized a good 


union. 
** Journeymen Tailors formed a union recently. 


“A board of arbitration is to be established in 
the boot and shoe industry in this city to settle 
all disputes between employers and workmen 
in the trade.”’ 


No class of mechanics is quite so poorly 
paid as the Machinists, yet scarcely any class 
requires a better equipment. In this particular 
strike the sympathies of The Post are entirely 
with the strikers, much as it may regret the 
necessity of a strike. The men are underpaid 
in comparison with other classes of mechanics, 
and that this fact is appreciated is made evi- 
dent by the prompt way in which concessions 
are being made in the important manufacturing 
centers of the country.—Denver (Col.), Post. 
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COMMENTS ON OUR WORK AND METHODS. 


Much excellent work toward the promotion 
of industrial conciliation and arbitration has 
been done of late by the National Civic Federa- 
tion. Its standing Committee on Conciliation 
and Arbitration is not only winning the respect 
and confidence alike of organized capital and 
organized labor, but is also educating public 
opinion as to the best ways to prevent strikes, 
and is promoting industrial peace at particular 
crises by wise advice and by fortunate efforts to 
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bring together into conference the representa- 
tives of opposing interests.—Review of Reviews. 


Practically no disturbances have character- 
ized the strike of the Machinists. They have 
contented themselves with an assertion of their 
unquestionable rights. In their judgment, suf- 
ficient is required of them when they have 
worked nine hours. Indeed, so strong is the 
suspicion among some of the employers that 
the strikers have a good case that a Massachu- 
setts firm, not having been asked to do anything 





of the kind, reduced its working day by an hour, 
without any cut in wages.—Rockland (Me.), 
Star. 


The Machinists want nine hours’ work at in- 
creased wages. They believe that a fair day’s 
work can be done in that time, and they demand 
a fair and uniform day’s pay. It is the modern 
tendency, and when the business of the country 
is once adjusted to the new order of things, af- 





fairs will move along smoothly again. We look 
for an ultimate if not for an immediate 9-hour 
day for all Machinists. The fact that nearly 
every branch of manufacture is already on 
either an eight or nine hour basis, and the fur- 
ther fact that many employers of Machinists 
have yielded, must mean that the men are to 
win in the end.—Syracuse (N. Y.), Journal. 


A 9-hour day is long enough, in all reason, 
for those whose work is as exacting as that of 
the machinists.— Scranton (Pa.), Truth. 
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There is no doubt that in certain capitalistic 
quarters there is a distinct 


GOT NY, and pronounced revival of 

SOPHISTRY — 

AND GREED the malicious and unrea- 

THAT'S ALL. soning hostility toward the 
vs t. jJabor movement. Anti- 


quated and exploded half-truths are once 
more paraded before the readers, who 
rarely get an opportunity to hear the full 
truth, and while few have the hardihood 
to openly attack fundamental rights, the 
hatred of unionism is but thinly disguised. 

What can be more rational, more desira- 
ble, than conciliation and arbitration, for 
example? Yet, in writing about the late 
National Conference on Arbitration, certain 
papers all but advised the representatives 
of capital and of the ‘‘public’’ to decline 
to associate and confer with the spokesmen 
of union and federated labor. 


Thus the New York Sun, a paper which 
professes to follow first principles, said : 

What strikes us as remarkable in connection 
with this three days’ conference was that of the 
many excellent and sincere citizens who were 
there seeking a basis of greater social and in- 
dustrial harmony, not one gave a word to the 
foundation of all organized society, man’s 
rights. .. . 

In our judgment, no arrangement between 
labor and capital can be satisfactory that leaves 
law-breaking and the invasion of human rights 
to flourish underneath it. The National Civic 
Federation will build more solidly and better 
if it makes law and justice its motto, and founds 
its plans for conciliation and arbitration upon 
them, 

Does this mean anythingat all? Whohas 
suspected any member of the Civic Federa- 
tion of sympathizing with ‘law-breaking 
and the invasion of human rights?’’ Wasit 
necessary for men like Bishop Potter, Presi- 
dent Seth Low, Cardinal Gibbons and Charles 
R. Flint, to protest their belief in law and 
order? And, so far as the representatives 
of labor are concerned, what has given any 
plutocratic mouthpiece the least warrant for 
insinuating that John Mitchell, or James 
O’ Connell or Daniel J. Keefe, or the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
was opposed to ‘‘ law and justice ?”’ 

It is sheer stupidity and misrepresenta- 
tion to allege that ‘‘no one gave a word,” 
at the conference, ‘‘to man’s rights.’”’ It 
was the recognition of man’s rights—the 
right to free contract, the right to fix a 
price upon one’s services, the right to unite 
and co-operate for legitimate ends—that 
made the conference possible and that prom- 
ises ‘* peace with honor’’ between labor and 
capital. 

The interests of society 


EQUAL ‘ 
demand such peace, and it 
RIGHTS 
can not be had except on the 
AND FAIR . . : ‘ = : 
TREATMENT basis of justice, equal rights 
and fair treatment of the 
DESIRED. 


men and women who toil 
and produce the wealth of the nation. 

In another and pseudo-philosophical edi- 
torial the Sun attempted to answer the ques- 
tion, ‘*‘ What’s wrong about labor unions?”’ 
Afteradmitting that unions have been influ. 
ential in raising the scale of wages and there- 
fore beneficial to their members (and, we beg 
leave to add, to all workers and society at 
large), and recognizing further that ‘their 
organization has been inevitable under the 
circumstances,” the Sun asserts that, ‘‘all 
the same,’’ they ‘‘fundamentally and inim- 
ically wrong the workmen.’’ How and 
why? Here is the explanation : 
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While gaining better wages the labor union 
man has been compelled to surrender a priceless 
privilege, or his individual initiative, his very 
individuality, and to level himself to the mass 
in his trade, however superior his ability. This 
is a great sacrifice, and it tends to the building 
up of a case which violates the healthy law of 
human progress and is inconsistent with our 
social and political principles. That is ‘‘ what’s 
wrong about labor unions,” and it isa grievous 
wrong—a bar to the progress of humanity, a 
restraint upon liberty, a degradation of man- 
hood. And that is why the majority of the 
“working people” are outside of the labor 
unions. They prefer their liberty. They prize 
the opportunity to exercise their abilities with- 
out restraint and take the chances. They want 
todo the best they can. The great contest of 
the labor union is not with capital; it is with 
labor resisting its despotic domination. 


Every sentence in this passage contains 
an exploded fallacy, a thrice disproved 
falsehood, a puerile fiction. Fifteen years 
ago the Sun’s line of argument required 
serious consideration and elaborate refuta- 
tion; today it does not deceive even those 
who present it. A school child knows bet- 
ter. The Sun simply, but vainly, attempts 
to justify its own perfidious course in the 
recent past. 

Organization is simply co-operation of 
men having common interests and common 
purposes. It promotes progress, instead 
of retarding it. It elevates and strength- 
ens, instead of degrading. 

That union is strength has become a 
truism, and yet the shallow or hypocritical 
scribes of plutocracy would, in a world 
characterized by combination, association 
and co-operation on the grandest scale, 
persuade the workman that he, he alone, 
must forego the manifold advantages of 
united action if he would be ‘‘manly”’ 
and ‘‘free’’—free to starve or submit to 
the caprice of the least enlightened and 
most arrogant employer. 

If unions are incompati- 


UNIONS i eee ee pe” 
ble with individual dignity 
PRESERVE d individual freed . 
INDIVIDUAL ne - ivi - reedom, 
DIGNITY AND W2Y do “y sear ’ vom 
FREEDOM. cry against unions of capi- 


talists and business men, 
or of unions of professional men? There is 
no objection to copartnerships, to co-opera- 
tions, to trusts, to the various associations 
of manufacturers, farmers, merchants, law- 
yers, physicians and teachers. 

_ We meet with no denunciations of polit- 
ical parties, which are nothing but unions 
for the securing of certain common ends 
through legislation, and the control of 
the Government. Every society, every 


club, has its rules, by-laws and ‘restric 
tions’’ upon individual action ; but noteven 
Bedlam contends that, because of these ‘‘re- 
strictions’’ the ‘‘manly”’’ and ‘‘free’’ in- 
dividual can not join any one of the existing 
organizations without surrendering his in 
dependence and dignity. This threadbare, 
silly and ridiculous argument is, in fact, 
never employed except in opposition to the 
effort at united action by those who need it 
most, who are almost helpless without it, 
and whose gradual improvement absolutely 
depends upon it; that is, the wage-workers. 

The charge that labor unions handicap 
ability, discourage initiative and put a 
premium upon mediocrity and incapacity 
is a gross and wanton falsehood. No man 
has ever been prevented by unionism from 
exercising his faculties to the utmost and 
rising to any position in the social-economic 
hierarchy. The unions prescribe a mini- 
mum, not a maximum, of wages; they in- 
sist on a living rate, but where and when 
have they prohibited an employer from re- 
warding superior skill and merit? 

If the devil’s advocates had the slightest 
regard for fact, the developments of the 
past few years would seal their lips and 
put an end to the baseless assaults upon 
unionism. American labor, it has been 
conclusively demonstrated, is the cheapest 
in the world, in spite of the higher wages 
prevailing here—the cheapest because 
the most efficient, intelligent, alert, con- 
scientious and _ productive. American 
manufacturers have conquered the mar- 
kets of the world and have defeated their 
competitors on the latter’s own ground. 
American supremacy as an exporter of man- 
ufactured goods is certain and inevitable. 
Already all Europe is alarmed and earn- 
estly considering the ways 


payee and means of checking the 
LAGOR advance of the United States 
CHEAPEST as anexporter. In account- 
BECAUSE ing for American success in 
MOST foreign trade every compe- 
EFFICIENT. tent student pays high tri- 


bute to labor. Yet the plutocratic press 
would have the world believe that the most 
skilled and progressive American workmen, 
those organized in unions, have sacrificed 
their dignity and individuality and levelled 
themselves down to the least capable. 
Never was labor better organized and 
more alive to its interests than now, and 
never was A merica’s foreign trade so stupen-* 
dous as now. If unions are fundamentally 
injurious, where are the evidences, the 
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manifestations of the harm done by them ? 
Has real capital suffered? Has production 
failed to keep pace with population or 
growing demands at home or abroad ? 

The senseless campaign against labor 
organization, whéther conducted by jour- 
nalistic hirelings or bigoted and narrow- 
minded employers, like those represented 
by the members of the Metal Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who have repudiated a 
plain agreement and declared war on the 
principle of unionism, is foredoomed to 
failure. 

A particular strike may be fruitless of 
direct results, but federated labor grows 
more powerful every day and its weapons 
are more and more dreaded. 

Labor will fight for full and unqualified 
recognition of all its rights, and it will win 
in the future as it has won in the past. It 
does not need to, and will not, go beyond 
the limits of legal and strictly industrial 
warfare. 

The more complex industry becomes, 
the keener international competition is, 
the mightier the peaceful strike. 

Peace is becoming imperative and essen- 
tial to capital, and it can be had only on 
the basis of justice and reasonable treat- 
ment of labor. And of all methods of 
attack, the recourse to sophistry, lying 
and venomous libel is the least promising. 
Plutocracy may as well call off its dogs. 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN FED- 

ERATIONIST, we called at- 

CHILD LABOR itontion to an editorial of 

IN THE Mr. George Gunton in 

SOUTH. Gunton’ s Magazine in regard 

to that gentleman’s attitude toward the 

proposition of the North Carolina Cotton 

Manufacturers’ Association to the legisla- 

ture of that State, in which the latter was 
urged not to enact labor legislation. 

It will be remembered that the manufac- 
turers protested against the passage of a 
child labor law of 60 hours a week and 
promised to inaugurate the 66-hour a week 
rule and to see that children were given 
the opportunity to attend school whenever 
schools and school time were ‘‘available.’’ 

We knew that the manufacturers were 
‘‘gulling’’ the legislators and would find 
great comfort from Mr. Gunton’s commen- 
dation of their course, and knowing, too, 
that this was contrary to that gentleman’s 
previous course in the matter of legislation 
to save the children from the evil results of 


factory and mill life we expressed our sur- 
prise and chagrin at his course. 

It is only fair to say that prior to the 
publication of our editorial Mr. Gunton 
himself saw the error into which he had 
fallen. Ina letter to us he says that we know 
his attitude on this subject ; thatthe curious 
thing about it all is that ‘‘the southern 
papers all grabbed at his compliments” 
notwithstanding they were obviously based 
upon a mis-reading and ‘‘ patted themselves 
on the back.’”’ It was just for this reason 
that we undertook to criticise Mr. Gunton’s 
utterance. 

We knew that the southern papers would 
pat themselves on the back, and we knew 
that in spite of Mr. Gunton’s subsequent 
correction, which we quote below, his cor- 
rection will be ignored by the papers, the 
southern manufacturers and the recreant 
legislators, who will take unction to their 
souls for their perfidy in killing the child 
labor bill. 

Furthermore we are convinced that in 
future efforts to secure the enactment of 
such a law we shall be confronted by our 
enemies with the warm words of approval 
which Mr. Gunton gave them, for the de- 
feat of this species of legislation; though 
this was due to his error in mis-reading the 
agreement of the manufacturers. 

In a later editorial Mr. Gunton says: 

‘*In our eagerness to compliment the North 
Carolina manufacturers on agreeing to adopt 
the 60-hours a week system we made a mistake. 
Their scheme is for 66 hours a week, which is 
75 years behind England. Our praise was pre- 
mature and unmerited. Even South Carolina 
has a 66-hour law, while in no state outside of 
the South is the working day more than 10 
hours and in some it is less. Had they adopted 
the 10-hour day, as we mistakenly supposed, 
there might have been some reason in their 
request to defer legislation on the subject, but 
with a belated 66-hour proposition there is 
none. Manufacturing industries, which at this 
late day can not succeed without working 
women and children more than 10 hours a day, 
have no right to exist under a protective 
system in the United States.’’ 


Of course, Mr. Gunton could not be ex- 
pected to make the correction without 
bringing in the ‘protective system,” 
though how much that has to do with the 
question is difficult to understand, more 
especially when it is recognized that 
‘‘manufacturing industries, which at this 
late day can not succeed without working 
women and children more than 10 hours 4 
day, have no right to exist under a ‘free 
trade’ system in Great Britain” or for that 
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matter in any highly civilized country. 
However, we are pleased to note that Mr. 
Gunton has made the amplest correction 
possible, and trust that irreparable injury 
has not been done. 

All of which shows clearly that the 
position which the American Federation 
of Labor and the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST has taken upon this great question 
of child labor is accurate and just. It is 
hoped that the efforts to secure legislation 
on the subject will be successful in the near 
future. 


President A. Dennis Hayes, of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, has written a 
scathing letter to the Philadelphia Inquirer 
in regard to the neglect of the New Jersey 
state factory inspectors in reference to 
their failure to enforce the child labor law 
of the state. 

It appears that Lawrence Clanchetta, 
nine years of age, was killed by a West 
Jersey passenger train near Minetola, on 
June 11. 

The child had just left his work at the 
glass factory to walk home. He had been 
so fatigued with his labor that he sought a 
secluded spot on the tracks, sat down and 
fell asleep, when the train, at full speed, 
came upon him and killed him. The en- 
gineer saw what he supposed to be a coat, 
and did not try to stop the train until it 
was too late to save the boy. 

Brother Hayes calls attention to the fact 
of a ‘‘ child, little more than a baby, work- 
ing all night in the heat and glare of the 
glass furnace, and in the gray of the early 
morning starting out for home.”’ 

Certain it is, that if the New Jersey state 
factory inspector were to perform his duty, 
such crimes against humanity could not be 
committed. 


The Austrian government passed a law 
on May 24, 1901, for the legal limitation 
of the hours of labor of coal miners to 
nine per day. Thus the memorable strike 
of the Austrian miners of last year has had 
its beneficent result, in spite of the bitter 
antagonism of the mine owners. The Cor- 
respondenzblatt, the official journal of the 
trade unions of Germany, commenting on 
this achievement, says : 

“The enactment of the 9-hour day for 
miners in Austria will, however, find its 
enforcement only when the Miners’ organi- 
zation will insist upon it with all its energy 
and power. When this has been accom 


plished, then the battle can again be taken 
up for the full achievement of the 8-hour 
day, for which the strike of last year was 
inaugurated. The victory of our Austrian 
comrades may prove a new incentive for 
the miners of Germany to secure from the 
Reichstag a like concession.”’ 


Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ Label. 

















One of the most promising labor organiza- 
tions in the country is the Shirt, Waist and 
Laundry Workers’ International Union, which 
has established a record of securing 72 new 
unions since last January. 

They have every reason to believe that their 
organization will stand second to none. Its 
prospects are bright, the field large, and organ- 
izers in every district are asked to aid in build- 
ing up this union. 

The label, which represents the product of 
their labor in shirt factories and laundries, has 
been launched recently, and with the assistance 
of the American Federation of Labor, it is hoped 
that it may be established throughout the 
country. 

The above fac-simile of the label will be found 
sewed on just below bosom or tab of shirt and 
stamped in miniature on collars and cuffs, 
while a rubber stamp will be used to stamp the 
price list slips of custom laundries. 

No trusts, no prison work, no sweat shops, no 
Chinese products, can carry this label. It will 
guarantee skilled work, fair pay, and proper 
sanitary conditions of shop and factory. While 
you patronize other and older labels don’t for- 
get this one. 

©. NORDECK, 
Nat. Sec.-Treas., Shirt, Waist & Laundry Workers. 


Canton Has a Central Labor Union. 


By FRANK J. BALLARD. 


The past few weeks have been of great im- 
portance to the wage workers of Canton, for a 
determined effort to centralize the union forces 
has so far succeeded that an application for a 
charter for a Central Labor Union has been 
forwarded to headquarters, signed by repre- 
sentatives from a dozen labor unions. 

The Typographical Union first appointed dele- 
gates; this move was followed by other bodies, 
and the work crystalized in an enthusiastic 
meeting on June 11, which was attended by 
over fifty delegates and labor representatives. 
Temporary officers were chosen, and when the 
charter arrives the organization will be made 
permanent. ; 

It is hoped from now on that labor matters 
will stay waked upin Canton. There is a large 
number of labor organizations here, good and 
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strong ones, but it has been difficult to get 
them moving. 

The same evening the Central body was being 
organized, a Machinists’ Union was completed. 
A strong union of probably a hundred or more 
members has been launched, and the members 
are very active and earnest in their work. The 
union was informed of the movement on foot 
to form a Central Union, and immediately ap- 
pointed three delegates to represent their body 
in the Central. They went to the hall and were 
enrolled on the charter list. 

Bartenders will organize a union shortly and 
the —— are that a strong aggressive body 
will be the result. 

Journeymen Barbers are also getting ready 
to organize. 

A strike occurred last week among the sad- 
dlery workers, who are not organized. Some 
of them received an advance. 


Organizing the South, 
By H. H. CALDWELL. 

Left Washington April 21, went to Charles- 
ton, S. C., remained two days. Started a move- 
ment for a Central Labor Council. Addressed 
meetings of Carpenters, Electrical and Textile 
Workers. 

From Columbia went to Charleston, S. C. 
Held mass meeting of Machinists; took in some 
new members, nearly all of them were in the 
union when I left there. Remained two days. 
Organized union of Blacksmiths, and one of 
Electrical Workers. 

From Charleston went to Savannah, Ga., and 
visited the different locals in the city. Held 
two mass meetings, and assisted in organizing 
the Machinists, with 65 charter members. 

Called to New Orleans by telegram from 
President O’Connell, of the Machinists. While 
in New Orleans organized Blacksmiths, Pattern- 
makers, Coremakers, Molders, Blacksmith 
Helpers, Foundry Shippers, and helpers in the 
foundry, finding it necessary to get all trades 
working in the foundries in line for the 9 hour 
movement. 

Up to Saturday, preceding the 20th of May, I 
had every trade organized in the machine shops 
and foundries, and all the employers of New 
Orleans, with the exception of two very small 
ones, signed the agreement, granting the 9-hour 
day, seeing that it was useless to try to secure 
non-union men to fill places of all the trades. 

I then organized the white and colored 
Horseshoers, Electrical Helpers, Laundry 
Workers, Boot and Shoe Workers, Cigar 
Packers, Wagon Workers and Street Railway 
Employes in New Orleans. 

Went to New Iberia, 125 miles from New 
Orleans, in response to telegram asking me to 
organize the people who were on strike for the 
9-hour day in thatcity. Being unable tosecure 
a hall to hold a meeting, I visited the mayor, 
and after a few moments’ talk with him, secured 
the city hall for that purpose. 

Called together all the strikers, and all the 
other citizens of the town who could get inside 
the hall. I talked upon the labor question for 
about an hour, and then called upon all those 
present, who were not as yet members of a 
trade union, to come up and join the new Fed- 


eral Labor Union that I was about to organize, 
All the wage workers in the hall, with the ex. 
ception of one, responded to the invitation. 

I then visited their employers and made a 
settlement with them for the 9-hour day, and 
all the demands for which the men had struck. 

Leaving in the afternoon for New Orleans, 
I organized the Street Railway Employes that 
evening. This union has now almost every 
man employed upon the street cars in that city 
on its membership rolls, and while they are 
receiving but $1.65 a day for 12 and 13 hours’ 
work, the employers are now talking in the 
newspapers about giving them $2 a day for 10 
hours’ work. We now have one of the strong. 
est unions in the country in New Orleans, and 
public sentiment is with the men, so that they 
will secure better conditions and more wages 
without much trouble. 

The situation in the works and machine shops 
in New Orleans can practically be called air- 
tight, as aman who does not belong to a trade 
organization is not likely to receive employ. 
ment. 


Situation in San Francisco. 
By J. D. PIERCE, General Organizer. 

San Francisco, in my opinion, is confronted 
today with the most serious condition that has 
ever been presented to any city in the United 
States. There never was a time or place where 
labor was more thoroughly united and all work- 
ing in unison, than here. 

The Labor Council represents over 80 local 
unions with a membership of nearly 40,000, and 
is becoming so powerful that the employers are 
organizing for the purpose of opposing its fur- 
ther advancement. 

Employers have also organized their local as- 
sociations, embracing all industries. These 
locals all belong to a central body known as the 
Employers’ Association. The latter has appar- 
ently determined to refuse to recognize the 
right of its employes to organize. The first at- 
tack was on the Cooks and Waiters, then the 
Carriage and Wagon Workers, next the Iron 
trades, and now Butchers, Their plan as first 
laid was to force us to a general tie up. 

This we frustrated, and consequently have 
been able to meet and check them in every move 
made so far. The Cooks and Waiters’ fight is 
practically won ; Carriage Workers won; Iron 
trades still firm, everything tied tight; Butchers 
holding conference and looks like victory for 
them. 

Do not know whose turn next, but think the 
worst is pretty near over and feel that the firal 
result is going to be beneficial to all parties 
concerned. 


Competent trade union speakers who are 
willing to deliver addresses in places outside 
of their own locality, are requested to notify 
the American Federation of Labor office. A 
number of applications have been made for 
speakers for Labor Day. 


The Evening Times, of Elizabeth, N. J., de- 
votes a column a day to labor matters. Mr. 
George J. Reiss, secretary of the Central Labor 
Council, is labor editor. 
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FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


BOILERMAKERS. 

William J. Gilth :—“ About 1,200 mem- 
bers involved in strike in various parts of the 
country for the 9-hour day and ten hours’ wages, 
with good prospects for success. 

“Twelve unions organized during the past 
month!; increase in membership, 250.” 


a 





BREWERY WORKERS. 

Julius Zorn :—* Nine-hour day has been estab- 
lished in our trade throughout the United 
States, except in a few cities 
where we have old contracts 
not yet expired. Are not 
renewing these contracts un- 
less they contain the 9-hour 
clause. | 
c“* We also advise our local 
unions not to encourage the 
custom of working overtime, 
except where it becomes nec- 
essary during the summer 
months in the bottling de- 
partments. 

“Eight-hour workday 
lately established on the 
Pacific Coast and also in the 
state of Texas. 

“Have assisted the Ma- 
chinists as far as possible in 
securing the 9-hour day. 

“Our organization is 
strongly agitating for our 
own and other union label 
products.”’ 


Herman Rosinson, New York City. 





BRICKMAKERS. 

George Hodge: — ‘*Won 
strikes in St. Louis and Springfield, Ill., for 
shorter workday and increase of wages. 

“Eight unions organized in last month with 
the assistance of the American Federation of 
Labor organizers ; increase in membership, 500. 

“Work is brisk and while there has been more 
or less trouble with local employers, it does not 
amount to much, and the month of June finds 
_ members at work and everything settled 

own. 





COOPERS, 


J. A. Cable :—‘“* Nine-hour day granted without 
strike all along the Pacific coast. 

“Eight-hour day with the same pay as for 
nine hours, conceded by all the breweries in 
Boston without strike. 

“Reductions of one hour in the working day 
in several other places. 

“Three new unions organized in the last 
month.”’ 





GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS. 
William Launer :—“‘ The blast of 1900 and 1901 





ends June 30, 1901. At that time all furnace® 
in the country go out of blast for two months: 
during which time conferences will be held and 
new agreements made for the blast of 1901 and 
1902.”’ 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES. 
Jere L. Sullivan: — ‘*Our international con- 
vention has just adjourned. It was successful 
in every respect. We had 64 delegates this 
year, as against 31 last year. Our union house 
cards and union buttons are 
becoming very popular, and 
this union is making excel- 
lent progress in every re- 


spect. 

‘*We had a strike in Se- 
attle, Wash., for increased 
wages, recognition of the 
union and the 9-hour day. 
Got everything we asked. 
You are probably familiar 
with condition of affairs in 
San Francisco, andI can only 
say we have every prospect 
of winning there. 

‘Our membership has in- 
creased 783 wegen the past 
month ; 12 new unions being 
formed. 

**We donated $200 to our 
local at Jacksonville after 
the fire.”’ 








JEWELRY WORKERS. 
Charles Herwig: — ‘* New 
unions organized in Toronto, 
Ont., and Chicago. 
“No strikes. Condition of trade satisfactory.” 





JOURNEYMEN BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS. 
F. W. Harzbecker :—‘*On July 6 our Interna- 
tional Union will take a referendum vote on 
changing the constitution so as to make the 
sick and death benefit obligatory. An addi- 
tional national officer will also be elected. 
“‘Ten new unions have been organized in the 
last month. Increase of membership, 450.” 





LONGSHOREMEN. 

Henry C. Barter :—‘‘Strike at Erie, Pa., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, to control work independent 
of contractors. About 500 men affected. Good 
prospect of satisfactory settlement. 

‘Eleven unions organized in the last month ; 
increase of membership, 1,000. General condi- 
tion of trade, good.” 





MUSICIANS. 
Owen Miller: — “Five charters have been 
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issued since my last report. Applications are 
on file from two other cities. 

“The sixth convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians just held in Denver, Col., 
was the most representative and successful 
convention of professional musicians ever held 
in the United States. Among other important 
matters passed upon were: Adoption of univer- 
sal membership, traveling bands and orchestras 
to be permitted to go from one jurisdiction to 
another, without paying a tariff, as formerly. 

“The official journal in future is to be issued 
under the direct supervision of the Executive 
Board by the general secretary, and copy fur- 
nished to each member of the American 
Federation of Musicians, which will make it one 
of the powerful trade journals of the country. 
It is to be known as the International Musician. 

‘Officers elected for the ensuing term are: 
Joseph V. Weber, president; Geo. Wachman, 
first vice-president ; Frank Spiegl, second vice- 
president; Wm. Thobe, third vice president; 
W. 8S. Rose, fourth vice-president; Leon G. 
Bierre, fifth vice president ; Chas. E. York, sixth 
vice-president : Otto Ostendorf, treasurer ; Owen 
Miller, secretary. 

“The next convention will be held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., sometime in either May or June, 1902, at 
the discretion of the executive board.” 





OIL AND GAS WELL WORKERS. 

J. H. Mullen :—‘* During the past four months 
four new unions organized. 

“Tn addition to looking after matters for this 
union, have under way a Central Labor union 
at Bowling Green, O., with eight locals, and a 
Federal Labor Union at Rudolph, O.” 





PATTERNMAKERS. 

J. T. McBride :—‘t Members in 14 cities now 
on strike for 9-hour day without reduction in 
wages, in connection with the allied metal 
trades movement. 

‘* Right unions organized in the last month; 
increase of membership, 300.’’ 





SHEET METAL WORKERS. 

John E. Bray :—‘* Our union has been very suc- 
cessful in securing a shorter workday and an 
increase of wages. The principal strikes in the 
last month were at Toledo, Evansville, Duluth, 
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Bloomington and Wilkes Barre. At the latter 
place the points at issue were adjusted through 
a committee of arbitration. 

“The work of organizing is going on very 
rapidly. Fourteen new unions have been or- 
ganized in the last month, mostly in Pennsyl- 
vania and the New England States.”’ 





SHIRT, WAIST AND LAUNDRY WORKERS, 

C. E. Nordeck:—‘ Laundry proprietors using 
our union label to overcome Chinese competi- 
tion. American Federation of Labor organizers 
are asked to pay special attention to our label, 
as it has only lately been adopted. 

‘* Nine unions organized in the last six months; 
increase of membership, 550.” 





SPINNERS, 

Thomas O'Donnel: —‘‘Condition of trade 
somewhat better than for the past month; but 
many of the mills have shut down or are run- 
ning on short time. It appears that this condi- 
tion will continue until there is greater demand 
for yarns and cotton cloth.” 





STOVE MOUNTERS. 

H. P. Oberling :—‘* Our general organizer has 
been working for the past month among the 
locals settling trade disputes and similar mat- 
ters. He has been very successful and the trade 
is now in good condition. 

‘* Had a strike at Piqua, O., where employers 
discriminated against the union; trouble was 
adjusted satisfactorily. 

“In Mansfield, O., our men struck in sym- 
pathy with the Machinists and the matter was 
promptly settled.”’ 


UPHOLSTERERS,. 

Anton J. Engler :—‘‘ A general lockout of our 
trade occurred in Milwaukee April 1, and five 
weeks later the union secured a settlement with 
all but two firms. Union won recognition, and 
general condition is much better than before 
the lockout. 

‘*One firm offered its men shares in the busi- 
ness if they would remain at work during the 
lockout. This plan was not successful. 

* Three new unions have been organized in 
the past month and about 200 added to the 
membership.”’ 





GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, 

Organizer, J. F. Mahoney. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Cul. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, H. H. Cald- 
well, Raymond Reese, Mrs. Emma Lanphere, F. C. Rob- 
erts, J. C. Hodgson, C. A. Diehl, Thos. Flynn, John A. 
Flett, M. D. Flaherty, T. F. Tracy, 8. Iglesias. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Varolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississi pi, Louisiana. 

Organizers, C. P. Davis, M. 8. Belk, W. H. Winn, B. H. 
Willis. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizers, R. E. McLean, D. F. Kennedy, 8. D. Nedrey, 
F. H. Weber, W. F. Smith, J. J. Magrane. 
DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South hakota, Nebraska and Manitoba. 
DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 


Com sisiog the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Gwin W. Armstrong. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California and the Province of British Columbia 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Derby.—D. J. Connors: 
‘*Have organized all the Street Railway Men 
in Waterbury, also the Machinists and Black- 
smiths in Derby.” 


Meriden.—John P. Howard : 

‘*Since receiving my commission, have or- 
ganized a union of Brass Molders with 17 
charter members, and we expect to have a 
hundred within the next fortnight. Several 
other unions under way. 


MAINE. 

Portland.—C. F. Stubbs: 

‘*A union of Bricklayers’ Tenders and one of 
Team Drivers’ is the latest addition to Port- 
land’s local unions, and these are due to the 
good work of the Central Labor Union organ- 
izing committee. 

“Trackmen employed by the Maine Central 
Railroad are on strike, with every prospect of 
winning. This is the first strike of railroad 
men in Portland since that 
of the Engineers in 1875.” 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bay State.—William Eyre: 

“Machinists organized 
with 33 members, and have 
had many applications since. 

“Pulp Mill Workers’ 
Union, started with 54 mem- 
bers and will soon have over 
100. These men have already 
secured a 10 percent increase 
in wages and reduced their 
hours from 11 to 10 per day. 

“The Table Knife Forgers 
struck for a 9-hour day with- 
out reduction of pay. The 
State Board of Arbitration 
took the matter up and a 
satisfactory adjustment was 
made.”’ 


Boston.—D. D. Driscoll, 
Secretary-Treasurer of State 
Branch : 

“With Mr. F. H. Mce- 
Carthy, President of State Branch, have or- 
ganized several local unions and secured a 
number of concessions as to wages and hours. 

“The Leather Workers of Lowell secured 
recognition for their union and a raise of wages, 
which will aggregate about $8,000 in the yeur. 

‘“‘New union of Longshoremen secured a 
raise of wages and reinstatement of union men 
who had been discharged.”’ 


Holyoke.—T. J. O’Conner : 

“Since my last report we have organized the 
following unions : 

“*Tinsmiths. 

“Freight Handlers. 

“Polishers and Buffers. 

** Machinists. 

“Stationary Firemen won a strike for the 
8-hour day and a minimum rate of 25 cents 

rhour. They had previously worked twelve 

our a day. 

“Their demands were refused at first and the 
Paper Makers struck not only in sympathy with 
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the Firemen but also made several demands of 
their own. 

“The paper mills managed by ex-Congress- 
man William B. Whiting granted the demands of 
the men at once; then the State Board of Arbi- 
tration came in and managed to adjust the mat- 
ter in other mills satisfactorily to both the Paper 
Makers and the Firemen. The Firemen got 
their eight hours and the Paper Makers a reduc- 
tion of hours and an increase in wages in some 
departments. This victory proved a boom with 
the labor movement, and there has been an in- 
crease of 2,500 in membership in the various 
unions within the last two weeks.” 


Newburyport.—Patrick P. Sullivan : 

‘*Have organized a Central Labor Union, 
with five locals affiliated and more to come. 

‘*Printers have just organized as branch of 
the Typographical Union. 

*“ About a year ago the Longshoremen were 
organized, then the Teamsters, Bartenders, 
Lasters and Cutters. Work has been going on 

steadily and others are ex- 
pected in the near future.”’ 


Springfield. —J. F. Ma- 
honey : 

“Organized Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen ; also 
Needle Workers. Have at- 
tended the meetings of these 
new unions, and they have 
started with very good pros- 
pects. 

** Addressed Coal Hand- 
lers, Electrical Workers, Pol- 
ishers, Waiters and Machin- 
ists. 

“Machinists have been 
very successful here in en- 
forcing theirdemands. Elec- 
trical Workers are still out, 
but we expect to secure a 
settlement on the basia of 
$2.60 a day for — hours. 

“The Coal Handlers went 
on strike, and within a few 
days secured an adjustment 
which gave them an increase 
of wages all around. 

‘*The 3,000 Paper Mill Operatives at Holyoke 
have gone back to work, with a reduction of 
hours and a slight increase of wages.’’ 


Waltham.—J. E. Crandell : 

** Machinists organized with 31 charter mem- 
bers and have since added 22 more. 

‘“‘Carpenters of Waltham, Watertown and 
Newton went on strike for an 8-hour day, and 
more than one-half the contractors have al- 
ready conceded their demand. 

**Typographical Union was granted the 9- 
hour day and in nearly every case a raise of 
wages.”’ 


hh 








RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket.—Joseph Brickell : ‘ 
**Stereotypers, Boilermakers and Building 
Laborers have recently organized unions in 
Providence. 

‘*Plumbers secured the 8-hour day here after 
a five days’ strike. Stonecutters struck for 
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eee wages and were successful after three 
ays. 

‘* Bricklayers will have the 8-hour day from 
_ 1st of July, the contractors having agreed 

t. 

‘*Coopers, with the assistance of the Central 
Trade and Labor Union committee, secured a 
reduction of hours and an increase in wages 
without a strike. 

“‘Tinsmiths have reorganized and now have 
a strong union. 

“Owing to the good work of the Seamen’s 
Agent, I. Schofield, the colored seamen joined 
the union and now there is but one organiza- 
tion of Seamen in the port of Providence.” 





VERMONT. 

Rutland.—P. V. Danahy : 

‘The 9-hour workday has been conceded to 
nearly one thousand men employed by various 
firms in this place. The Howe Scale Co. is con- 
sidering the 9-hour demand and will probably 
grant it. 

“The Garment Workers have received their 
charter and have a very prosperous union, 

“The Laborers are organizing a Federal 
Labor Union. Marble Workers are anxious to 
organize, but need some special help to get 
their men in line. 

“Plumbers received the 9-hour day on 
June 3.” 


St. Albans.—A. B. Marvin: 

‘*Telephone men secured a 9-hour day and 
time and a half for Sunday work. 

“The Machinists and Metal Workers have 
been out in the railroad shops for some time, 
and it looks as if their demands were going to 
be granted. Otherwise, labor is in very good 
shape, and everything peaceful.’’ 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—E. J. Ratigan : 

‘** Since my last report we have succeeded in 
organizing a local of Painters and Paperhangers 
with 61 charter members. 

“Arrangements now under way to form two 
unions of Building Laborers, one of Bartenders, 
one of Team Drivers, one of Packing-house 
Employes.” 





NEW JERSEY. 
Elizabeth.—C. D. Gibson: 
‘* Have organized Craters and Finishers ; these 
men pack machinesin crates for shipment. Also 
Plasterers’ Helpers and Machinists’ Helpers.’’ 





NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn.—Michael Raphael : 

**For a number of years the Cigarmakers 
employed by the firm of Mugge & Treckman 
were compelled to submit to very objectionable 
rules. Active measures to change these con- 
ditions were recently taken, and the firm has 
agreed to recognize the union. Every em- 
ploye has now joined the union. The men are 
permitted to read and talk when work is slack, 
the dropping of a knife no longer meets with a 
threat of discharge and various forms of mili- 
tary discipline have been dropped. 


“The active energy of the unions of various 
trades aiding the Cigarmakers has had much to 
do in changing an odious system of employ- 
ment to that of unionism, which means fairness 
to employer, justice to the employe and a 
recognition of the privileges and rights belong- 
ing to both sides.” 


Dunkirk.—F. E. Gunther : 

** Metal Mechanics organized with 16 charter 
members and have 18 new applications. 

** Machinists started this month with 34 charter 
members and have 14 applications on file. 

** Carpenters organized with 52 charter mem- 
bers and have gained 10. , 

‘*Liquor Dealers’ Association has agreed to 
patronize nothing but union goods and employ 
none but union men. 

‘* Barbers, Sheet Metal Workers and Painters, 
of whom there are too few to form separate 
unions, have joined a Federal Labor Union. 

‘Will go to neighboring towns shortly and 
expect to organize them thoroughly.” 


Ithaca.—C. D. Dobbertherine : 

‘“*Have organized Street Railway Employes 
under their national association. Started in 
with 40 members and expect to increase very 
rapidly. 

** Both the Printers and the Barbers are get- 
ting ready to organize, and I hope soon to send 
for their charters.’’ 


Jamestown.—O. C. Carpenter and H. S. White- 
man: 

‘*Waiters and Tailors have organized, with 
prospects for larger membership in both unions. 

‘*Plumbers on strike for nine hours and $3 
per day. Most of the employers have granted 
the demand. 

‘*Bakers’ Union, organized a few months ago, 
has persuaded employing bakers to sign a con- 
tract for the use of the union label. 

‘Plasterers gained the 9-hour day and wages 
increased to $3 without strike. 

‘*Laundry Workers’ Union has applied for 
label. 

**Union Advocate, of this city, prints the 
unfair list from the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
and it hasa good effect in calling attention to 
the goods that should not be patronized.”’ 


Newburgh.—W. E. Powers: 

‘*Bricklayers have secured the 8-hour day 
without trouble. 

Bh pee og of Terry & Weber’s hat shop 
won a strike for an increased wage scale after 
being out for three weeks. 

‘** General condition of labor good.”’ 


New York.—Herman Robinson : 

‘‘Am pleased to report that the New York 
Mosaic and Encaustic Tile Layers will affiliate 
with the International Union, taking charter 
No. 30. The Hexagon Labor Olub of Tile 
Layers will take charter No. 29 from the 
National Union. The New York delegation 
feels gratified that peace has been established 
through the efforts of the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

Niagara Falls.—Harry Lewis, Corresponding 


Secretary of Federal Labor Union No. 7479: 
‘“*This union and also Federal Labor Union 
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No. 8426, have secured the 9-hour day for five 
days in the week and Saturday half holiday. 
We were very glad to receive the advice of the 
American Federation of Labor in the matter 
and feel pleased that we have been able to 
make these terms with our employers.”’ 


Seneca Falls.—A.H. Morden : 

“Since the last report the Carpenters and 
Joiners, Barbers, Pattern Makers, Bar Tenders, 
Textile Workers, and Retail Clerks have organ- 
ized. The following unions are under way and 
will apply for charters shortly : Tailors, Printers 
and Meat Cutters. 

‘* A Central body has also been organized re- 
cently with quite a number of local unions 
affiliated. 

“You will see by this report that I have kept 
my promise to organize an average of one union 
amonth. Up to date have formed nine unions 
in Seneca Falls, with three more under way and 
two in Auburn; expect to make a total of 20 by 
the end of the year. 

‘“‘ Brother F. C. Roberts has 
been doing very good work 
in this vicinity and we were 
glad of his assistance.”’ 


Seneca Falls.—F. C. Rob- 
erts : 

“Am making arrange- 
ments to organize a Central 
Labor Union, starting in 
with 40 unions. 

“Have organized the fol- 
lowing unions in this place: 
Pattern Makers, Barbers, 
Textile Workers, Retail 
Clerks, Painters and Decor- 
ators, and Bartenders. 

“Printers, Tailors and 
Meatcutters are getting 
ready to organize. 

“Machinists standing firm 
for the 9-hour day. 

“Have organized the Re- 
tail Clerks with 75 charter 
members.”’ 


Watertown. — M. Hamil- 
ton: 

‘Trades Assembly has induced contractors on 
city sewer work to give the 9-hour day to labor- 
ers without reduction of wages. 

“Allied Metal Mechanics getting ready to 
organize. 

“Have been making special effort to push 
union label goods. Visited a number of local 
unions and urged members not only to let alone 
goods on the unfair list, but to make a special 
point of purchasing union label goods and call 
them to the attention of those who were not 
organized.”’ 


Cue Stewart, 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny.—Fred L. Schwartz: 

“Organizers in this vicinity are doing good 
work, taking the advice of the editorial in the 
June issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
and making a steady, forward march, rather 
than a mad rush. 

“The Allied Printing Trades Council of Pitts- 
burg is about to reorganize, because the printing 





trades find that such a council gives more har- 
mony among the different affiliated trades, and 
that it can deal with the newspapers better than 
the trades individually. 

** All classes of wage workers are taking a 
great interest in union matters, and Organizer 
Wyatt and myself have arranged to organize 
the various trades that are still without a union. 

**One of the leading newspapers has had a 
habit of publishing an editorial almost every 
day, criticising trade unions. I finally wrote to 
the editor and called his attention to the injustice 
and inaccuracy of many of his statements, and 
it seems that my letter had a good effect, be- 
cause no more editorials of that kind have 
appeared.”’ 


Butler.—P. J. Kelley : 

‘Retail Clerks have started the early closing 
movement and are meeting with great success. 
The local union organized in ay with 22 
members and now have about 75. The shoe 
clerks have induced their oaen to close 

at 6 o’clock instead of 8; 
clothing clerks same hour ; 
grocery clerks 6.30 instead 
of 8. Only one store in the 
city refuses to close early 
and nearly all of them recog- 
nize the union. 

“The Printers organized 
in May as a local of the In- 
ternational Typographical 
Union, and have since had 
their scale signed by two 
weekly papers and one daily. 

‘*Boilermakers and Ma- 
chinists have been granted 
the 9-hour day without re- 
duction of pay by one firm. 

**Painters and Decorators 
secured the 9-hour day with- 
out reduction of wages. 

“Carpenters and Joiners 
also secured the 9-hour day. 

“Mr. Philip J. Burn, of 
the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, visited this place re- 
cently on behalf of the Shoe 
Workers’ iabel and made an 
able address which was favorably received.”’ 


DuBois.—J. F. Dann: 

‘“*Have organized the Blacksmiths, Bakers, 
and a Typographical Union. 

** Nine hour day won by the Federal Labor 
Union after being on strike two weeks. 

‘Retail Clerks are very active and meeting 
with good success in their work.’’ 


Erie.—E. W. McCully : 

**Since the last report I have organized the 
Tinners and Brass Molders and have two other 
unions under way. 

‘*Carpenters have received an advance of 25 
cents per day. 

“Plumbers got the 9-hour day and an ad- 
vance from 25 cents to 50 cents per day. 

‘Bricklayers had their wages increased 5 
cents per hour; Stone Masons, 10 cents per 
hour, 

‘*Machinists secured the 9-hour day and an 
advance in wages. Two shops at first refused 


Kokomo, IND. 
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to sign an agreement, but did so after the men 
were out three days. 

“Special committee of the Central Labor 
Union is looking after the label agitation and 
would be glad to receive label literature from 
the various International Unions for distribu- 
tion among our men. 

**The Central Union now has 27 local unions 
affiliated with it, and we think that is a pretty 
good record for a town of 58,000 people.” 


Kingston.—John P. Hammond: 

“Organized two Machinists’ unions, one in 
Danville, the other in Tamaqua. 

‘*Central Labor Union here doing good work 
in various directions.” 


Meadville.—J. H. Maloney : 

“Street Railway Men have organized with 
nearly all employes in the union, also the 
Molders. 

** Laborers, Teamsters, and Electrical Workers 
getting ready to apply for charter. 

** We have 13 local unions and a good Central 
body in this city and new unions are coming in 
right along.” 


New Kensington.—J. W. Jones : 

‘* Painters and Decorators have just organized 
witha — membership. 

** Barbers expect to form a urion and send for 
a charter next week.”’ 


Pittston.—C. J. Duke: 

“Team Drivers have organized with fifteen 
charter members, and many nore expected. 

** Am arranging to organize a Trades Council 
here and have the local unions affiliated. 

** Machinists have been on strike, but there is 
a very good prospect of settlement. Two firms 
conceded the 9 hour day toall employes without 
a strike. 

“The American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed.”’ 


Reading.—J. ©. Taylor : 

‘*City employes have received increase of 
wages through an ordinance recently passed. 

“Tobacco Workers and Wood and Wire 
Workers have organized. 

** Retail Clerks of Pottsville, Pa., have organ- 
ized a good union. 

‘Addressed a mass meeting of Carpenters at 
Pottsville ; added 38 new members. 

‘Laundry Workers have formed a temporary 
organization and will make it permanent.” 


Wilkesbarre.—Charles J. Thain : 

‘*A city ordinance has been passed granting 
the 8-hour day to city workmen without reduc- 
tion of wages. 

‘*State Legislature passed a bill providing for 
the election of mine inspectors and an increase 
of their number. Also a measure taxing com- 
pany store orders and one providing for medi- 
cal supplies to be kept in the mines. 

‘*A number of big iron works and several 
small firms have granted the 9 hour day to the 
Machinists.”’ 


York.—James T. Culley : 
‘Since receiving my commission, have or- 
ganized the following: Painters, Plumbers, 


Coremakers, Boilermakers, Chainmakers and 
Carriage Workers. 

**We now have 17 unions represented in the 
central body.’’ 





FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville.—Joe Sherouse : 

“Since the great fire the work of organizing 
has been ata standstill. However. every union 
man in the city is standing bravely at his post 
of duty and much good relief work is being 
carried on. Nearly all of the unions in the city 
have collected special funds and are relieving 
distress wherever they find it. The work of 
rebuilding the city will begin in earnest now 
in a few weeks, and mechanics of every kind 
will have all the work they can do. Thereisa 
scarcity of Bricklayers in the city now.” 


St. Augustine.—D. 8S. Young: 

‘* Have organized the Bricklayers and Masons, 
who will demand the 8 hour day on July 1. It 
is thought they will gain it without trouble. 

‘We have two union men in the city council 
and expect that they will help us with union 
measures. 

‘The Carpenters are getting ready to forma 
union.” 


Tampa.—W. A. Platt: 

“In the past month we have organized the 
Retail Clerks, Ship Caulkersand Longshoremen. 

“There have been no strikes since my last 
report. 

**All the American Federation of Labor boy- 
cotts are being pushed, and we have been suc- 
cessful in keeping out unfair goods. 

“The last legislature of Florida passed some 
~— labor laws, one of them being copy of the 

innesota Cigarmakers’ label law, which is said 
by President Perkins to be the best in the United 
States. 

“The convict labor law, while not entirely 
what we hoped for, was better than any former 
law in this state.”’ 





GEORGIA. 


Macon.—L. J. Kilburn: 

** Seventeen unions have been organized here 
within as many months. We took in all the 
trades that had enough members to hold sepa- 
rate charters, so there is no report of new 
unions for the past month. 

** Organized labor is in a prosperous condition 
in this city. 

‘** Arrangements are being made to organizea 
Womens’ Label League, and a large member- 
ship is expected. 

‘Street Railway Employes have at last waked 
up and their organization is in splendid shape.” 


Savannah.—Will H. Winn: 

“This city presents an excellent field for 
organization and has only partially been can- 
vassed. Within a short time I have organized 
a Carpenters’ Union, also one of Hotel and 
Restaurant Waiters. Have a charter list for 
Garment Workers and Bookbinders. There are 
at least two other trades which will organize 
within the next two weeks.” 
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KENTUCKY. 
Louisville—James McGill and L. J. Kieffer : 
“Organized Bolt Workers Union and one of 

Enamelers. 

“Bolt Workers attached to the American 
Federation of Labor, and Enamelers to the 
Allied Metal Mechanics. 

“Carpenters won nine hours and $2.50 per day. 

‘Machinists still on strike but with good 
prospects of success. 

‘* Bolt Workers secured an increase of 10 per 
cent in wages since they organized. 

“Street Railway Employes have obtained a 
slight increase in wages. 

** Much interest is taken in labor matters and 
we expect to organize several unions in the near 
future, among them, one of the Painters and 
Decorators.”’ 


Paducah.—S. Simon : 
* Organized the following unions: 
“Coopers. 

“Federal Labor Union. 

* Potters. 

** Molders. 

“Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes. 

“Brewery Workers. 

“Ship Carpenters. 

** Boilermakers. 

“Street Railway Em- 
ployes. 

“Carpenters and Joiners 
of Mayfield have just organ- 
ized a union with a good 
membership. 

“Street Railway Employes 
here were locked out for five 
days, but the matter was 
settled satisfactorily, the 
company granting recogni- 
tion of the union and em- 
ploying none but union 
men.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Charleston.—J. C. Clark : 

“The labor movement in 
South Carolina is progress- 
ing rapidly and it is only a question of time 
when this state will be abreast of the other 
states in our country. 

“Unions are forming a central body in 
Charleston and every effort is being made to 
unite and harmonize all wage workers. 

“Machinists met with success, are winning 
every demand in four out of five shops. 

“Painters secured 9 hour day without reduc- 
tion of wages after a 10-day strike. Vice- 
President Bainbridge, of Minneapolis, came 
here to look after the Painters’ interests and 
was very cordially received. He addressed a 
mass meeting and also the two central bodies in 
a way which proved very instructive.” 


Columbia.—M. C. Wallace: 

“Brickmakers and Plasterers, and Tinners 
have organized since my last report. 

“Bricklayers are oliten for a 9-hour day 
without reduction of pay and expect to have it 
conceded without a strike.”’ 





VIRGINIA. 
Roanoke.—W. H. Noels: 
‘*Have organized three unions this month, 
and expect to add two more this week.”’ 





ILLINOIS, 


East St. Louis.—A. H. Curtis: 

‘Organized Fire Works’ Employes, also Ma- 
chinists’ Helpers. 

‘*Fire Works Employes and Carpenters both 
went on strike for an increase in wages and 
were successful. 

* Boycotts on unfair goods are being pushed 
vigorously and a special agitation is being car- 
ried on for union label goods.” 

Elgin.—H. R. Bates : 

**Only union laborers will be employed by 
this city in future, their scale of wages being 
$1.75 for nine hours’ work. 

‘*Central Trades Council has 27 unions and 
110 delegates. Three new unions have recently 
been affiiliated. 

“The following unions 
have been organized since 
my last report: Amalga- 
mated Sheet Metal Workers, 
Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistants, Milk Condensers, 
Blacksmiths. Several other 
unions under way. 

** Will have a great Labor 
Day demonstration, with a 
big parade.” 

Galesburg.—W.H.Lohmer: 

‘*Horseshoers and Electri- 
cal Workers organized dur- 
ing last month. The em- 
ployers have opposed a 
union of Electrical Workers 
and the men labored under 
great difficulties, but the 
union starts in with a good 
membership and will proba- 
bly be very successful. 

“An effort is being made 
to repeal the 8-hour ordi- 
nance and minimum wage 
scale on contract work. Or- 
ganized labor is making a 
strong fight to defeat this movement.”’ 


Granite City.—Joseph Ball : 

** Machinists in the rolling mill of the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co. secured a 9- 
hour day without reduction in wages after being 
on strike only a few hours. There have been 
no other strikes or lockouts here recently. 

‘*American Federation of Labor boycotts are 
being pushed, especially on tobacco firms which 
are on the unfair list.”’ 


Murphysboro.—P. H. Strawhun: 

“City ordinances have been passed in Mur- 
physboro and other towns in southern Illinois 
to recognize the different unions and to pay the 
scale of wages adopted by them. 

“Advances have been made in almost every 
city and town without strike, where we have. 
been able to organize them. 

** Have organized the following unions: Fed- 
eral Labor Union at Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
one at Ullen, Ill.; the Wood Workers at Mur- 
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physboro ; Bartenders and Restaurant Waiters 
at Duquoin, Il].; Team Drivers at Pinckneyville, 
Ill.; also what we call a district organization of 
the Federal Labor Unions of southern Illinois 
and southwestern Missouri. 

**Had two strikes at Herrin, Ill.; both were of 
short duration and ended in a victory for the 
Federal Labor Union. 

**Wood Workers of Murphysboro were on 
strike for three weeks and gained every conces- 
sionasked. They now have anagreement signed 
for one year by the proprietors of the factory.’’ 


Peoria.—Walter 8. Bush: 

**Hodcarriers, Bakers, Freight Handlers, and 
Brickmakers have recently organized. 

“A Trade and Labor Assembly has been 
formed at Pekin with a large number of unions 
affiliated. 

‘*Carpenters are on strike with a good pros- 

ect of success, as a number of contractors 
coe already signed the scale. 

‘*Painters won strike for increase of pay and 
shorter hours. 

**Unions generally in good shape.” 


Quincy.—August C. Lange: 

‘*Womens’ Label League organized and held 
a mass meeting on June 26. It has a good mem- 
ship and is likely to grow rapidly. 

“*T am able to report one of the greatest vic- 
tories organized labor has ever accomplished 
in this city. The building contractors after a 
fight of 18 months have now signed an agree- 
ment with us to employ only union men. 

**Federal Labor Union also persuaded a hos- 
tile contractor from Chicago to employ only 
union men. 

**Since my last report a union of Beer Drivers 
has been organized with a charter membership 
of 27, and we expect to get all of the others 
that are eligible very shortly.” 


Rock Falls and Sterling.— Will F. Miller : 

**Boot and Shoe Workers of Dixon, IIl., have 
organized, with a membership of 400. Painters 
in the same city, with a charter membership of 
40; Metal Workers, with 30 members. 

**Masons, Plasterers and Bricklayers have 
formed a temporary organization, which will 
soon be made permanent. 

‘**When the Machinists struck in Rock Falls 
for the 9-hour day, the Keystone Manufacturing 
Company not only conceded their demand, but 

ave the 9-hour day to the 300 other employes 
n the shops. 

**Since April, the Laborers in Dixon have or- 
ganized a union, with 900 members. 

“At our celebration on May 26, President 
Samuel Gompers favored us with a masterly 
address on the labor issues of theday. We feel 
that his visit has resulted in great good to the 
cause.”’ 

Spring Valley.—James Beattie : 

‘Organized a Trade and Labor Assembly on 
June 10. 

** Reorganized Federal Labor Union No. 7154. 

** Received a letter from Marseilles in regard 
to Paper Makers organizing and recommended 
them to have a Federal Labor Union for all the 
day laborers. This is only one illustration of 
the general desire to organize among all classes 
of workmen in this section.” 
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Streator.—R. E. Mowbray : 

‘*Everything running smoothly in labor mat- 
ters, and while there is no new organization to 
report this month, a great deal of work is being 
done to bring the wage workers into the unions. 

“Special attention is given to the agitation 
for union labels, and with much success.” 





INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne.—Mrs. M. B. Gorsline: 

“On June 14 a large number of Teamsters 
and Shovelers employed under contract on 

ublic work went on a strike for.20 cents an 

our, claiming that workmen on public im- 
provements were entitled to that as a minimum 
wage under the new state law. 

‘The contractors had refused the demand, 
holding that the law applied only to work done 
directly for the city and not to that done under 
contract. 

‘*Mayor Berghoff agreed with the men that 
the state law guaranteed them 20 cents and ap- 
plied to public work done under contract. 

“There is no doubt but the city officials will 
sustain the men in their demands.” 


Indianapolis.—E. A. Perkins, President of 
the Indiana Federation of Labor: 

“The movement in this State is growing 
very rapidly. While we have had strikes all 
around us they have been uniformly successful. 

‘**President Feltman and Organizer Blue are 
doing good work. A conservative estimate 
places our increase in membership at more 
than 3,000 since the first of January. 


Muncie.—Fred Fletcher : 

**Machinists gained the 9-hour day without a 
strike. 

‘Finishers and Buffers employed by a loeal 
silver company have just organized and pre- 
sented a new scale of wages; expect to secure it 
without trouble. 

‘** Boycotts against American and Continental 
Tobacco Co., and Kerbs, Wertheim, Shiffer Cigar 
Company are being pushed.”’ 





MICHIGAN. 

Corunna.—Samuel Hackett : 

*“*In Owossa the Federal Labor Union has 
been enabled to increase wages all over the city 
from 26 cents to 50 cents per day. 

‘Tt has succeeded in having small children 
taken out of the factories by building up the 
popular sentiment against such employment.” 


Grand Rapids.—W. H. Stewart : 

‘*Organized the Engravers at Grand Rapids 
on June 5. 

‘‘On same date sent for a charter for the 
Printers, of Battle Creek. 

‘“*Am about to start on an organizing trip to 
some eight or ten cities in Wisconsin for the 
International Typographical Union, and expect 
to report a number of new organizations and 
to help the existing ones wherever possible.” 


Grand Rapids.—W. B. Wilson : 

‘* During the past two months have organized 
Pattern Makers, Beer Bottlers and Drivers, and 
Glass Workers. 

‘“* Bookbinders have a temporary organization 
and will soon send for a charter. 
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‘Mr. Marrin has also been working with me. 
There are five other unions which are expected 
to organize within a few weeks.’’ 


Ishpeming.—R. Askew : 

“*Went to Racine, Wis., and appeared before 
the Plumbers and Fitters, Painters and Decor- 
ators, and Barbers’ local unions this month and 
addressed them on the label question, urging a 
stronger demand for these goods, also for the 
clerks’ working card. While there I learned 
that there was a good opportunity to organize 
a local of the Boot and Shoe Workers, as two 
factories were wanting the label and wished to 
be unionized, also an overall factory. As 
Brother White was going to be in Racine next 
morning, and as arrangements had been made 
for me in Marinette, I left matters so that he 
might be able to assist them. 

“After interviewing the clerks at Marinette, 
I went over to Menominee to speak to the clerks 
there on the subject of organization, but found 
that they were afraid, as some of the merchants 
had threatened to discharge 
them if they joined the 
Clerks’ Union. 

“Finding this state of 
affairs, I decided my best 
course was to teach the 
merchants a lesson on union- 
ism, so I visited Local Union 
141 of Longshoremen. 

On the following evening 
Ivisited the Lumber Pilers, 
men who stack up lumber in 
the sawmill yards. There 
were about 250 present and 
this was only one shift as the 
others were working nights. 
I spoke to them along the 
same lines as I did the others 
and received the greatest at- 
tention, and at the conclu- 
sion they decided to take 
the same course as the other 
unions in regard to the 
clerks. . 

Then I visited the Retail’, 
Clerks’ Union of Marinette 
and addressed them along 
the lines of an early closing mgyement; also of 
the different labels and the adWisability of al- 
ways carrying their working card as they might 
be asked for it, and the President and other 
members stated they had been asked for their 
cards during the day, and one member said he 
had been called upon to show his card six times, 
whereas before no one had asked for it ; so that 
proved to the clerks that the good work was 
going on. 

“My work recently has been mainly for 
— and I hope it will give good re- 
sults. 


-Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 


“All local unions report a solid and steady 
growth in membership. 
“Trades and Labor Council is arranging for 
an immense celebration on Labor Day. 
© new unions have been formed this 
month, but arrangements are under way for 
organizing two or three of the trades.” 





JoserH Brickett, Pawtucket, R. |. 


OHIO. 

Cambridge.—John Molloy : 

**Plumbers have secured an advance of wages 
from $2.75 to $3 for a 9-hour day. 

‘“*Gas Fitters increased their wages from $1.75 
to $2.25 a day without a strike. 

**Since my last report, Blacksmiths, Butchers 
and Plumbers have organized. 

‘“*Am arranging to organize Bakers, Laundry 
Workers, Slaters, Shoemakers, Bootblacks and 
Newsboys. 

Mag omy is plentiful, at a fair rate of 
wages. There is a glass factory under con- 
struction here, the largest in the United States, 
and all union labor is employed in its erection. 

‘* When a person comes to work here, he wants 
to have his union card with him.” 


Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist : 
**Since my last report the following unions 
have been organized: 
‘*Machine Painters and Helpers. 
** Allied Metal Mechanics. 
‘Butchers and Meat Cut- 


rs. 

‘**Tron Molders’ Heipers. 

“Custom Carriage and 
Wagon Workers. 

“ Tanners. 

“All organizations have 
increased their membership, 
and while we have had sev- 
eral serious strikes, organ- 
ized labor is making good 
progress.”’ 


Cleveland. — Harry D. 
Thomas: 


**Ourbstone Setters and 
Sidewalk Layers organized 
with 42 charter members; 
also Chandelier Makers. 

“Machinists have won 
their fight for the 9-hour day 
here in nearly every shop. 

**Common Pleas Court, 
on application of a certain 
employer, issued temporary 
restraining order enjoining 
: union men from talking 
with non-unioniste, The hearing for the per- 
manent injunction will take place in a few days, 
and the unionists fear that it will be granted. 

“Ohio Steel Company has applied for an in- 
junction against the Molders in the United 
States court, and the application will be heard 
July 3. This firm is one that refused to make 
an agreement with the Iron Molders. 

**Wood Workers are about to make a demand 
for a 9-hour day and a minimum wage of $2. 

‘‘Bartenders have succeeded in unionizing 
ail places in the city. 

‘* Bakers are melting an active fight for their 
label with very fair success. 

**Retail Clerks are successfully working for 
the early closing movement. 

‘Organizer Tennyson, ofthe Pattern Makers’ 
League, is here building up the organization, 
and has secured quite a number of applications 
for membership. 

** Officials of the Tin Plate Workers and Amal- 
gamated Iron and Steel Workers are here in 


ww 
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conference with firms in relation to the wage 
scale, but matters have not progressed far 
enough to make any report at this time.” 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

“There have been no strikes or lockouts this 
spring. Everything is quiet, but organized 
labor is in good condition. 

“The American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are pushed with vigor.” 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese: 

“Organized three new unions; Carpenters 
and Joiners, with 28 charter members, Horse- 
shoers, and Bakers. 

“Trade dull in many branches of business at 
this season, especially in the oil field on account 
ofaslump in the price of crude oil from 88 to 
75 cents.”’ 


Loraine.—J. Shirck : 

‘At the last meeting of our Central Trades 
Assembly we elected a committee on Municipal 
Legislation, and would be glad to hear from 
other Central bodies as to their view on this 
matter, so that we might have co operation in 
advancing municipal legislation favorable to 
trade unions and labor in general. It seems to 
us that it is absolutely necessary to co-operate 
and to be in thorough touch with each other in 
order that we may get new legislation and re- 
construct or repeal some laws which have 
proved injurious to wage workers.”’ 


Marietta.—John Otto Smith : 

“Stone Outters organized a union with a 
good membership. Have had no strikes or 
lockouts recently ; organized labor in very fair 
condition.” 


Massillon.—Nelson P. Maier : 

‘*Retail Clerks have organized with a mem- 
bership of 26 and are adding to it rapidly. 

“Barbers have just formed a union; also 
Glass Packers and Ware Carriers. 

‘*Plumbers who recently organized went on 
strike for a 9-hour day and an increase of 
wages. Employers agreed to make the con- 
cessions as soon as existing contracts were 
filled. The Plumbers were satisfied and went 
back to work.” 

Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

‘*Have organized the Sheet Metal Workers. 

“Buffers, Polishers and Machinists’ Helpers 
are getting ready to organize. Everything in 
very good shape here.”’ 


Painesville—M. W. Sullivan : 

“All unions in this vicinity in a healthy con- 
dition. Longshoremen have an _ especially 
active organization. 

‘*Employes of the Stoors & Harrison green- 
house recently organized with 189 members. 
There are about 230 men employed and it is 
expected that all of them will shortly come 
into the union.’’ 

Sydney.—H. O. Wiles: 

“Oarriage and Wagon Workers have secured 
a reduction of hours through the efforts of their 


union. Several trades are getting ready to or- 
ganize and expect to send for charters next 
month. 


“There seems to be more activity in the 
patronage of union label goods than ever before 
in the history of organized labor in this place.’» 


IOWA. 

Burlington.—Guy Harlbraagh : 

‘Bakers organized a union this month, also 
Laborers. 

‘*Leather Workers secured an increase of 10 
per cent in wages. 

‘* While no special ordinance has been passed, 
organized labor is given preference in all city 
work.”’ 


Clinton.—G. C. Campbell : 

** Organized labor here is gaining in member- 
ship every day, and the unions are realizing the 
benefits of consolidation. 

‘*The railroad company, employing some 600 
men organized in various trades, gave all mem- 
bers of union labor a 5 per cent increase in 
wages on June 1. 

**Some of the employes who are opposed to 
labor unions and have stated that they could 
not see any benefit in joining one, got no in- 
crease in pay. 

‘Bricklayers, Plasterers, Masons, and similar 
trades are getting ready to form a Building 
Trades Council to be affiliated with the central 
body as suggested in the American Federation 
of Labor circular of May 8. 

**The Labor Congress will endeavor, with the 
assistance of other reform bodies in this state, 
to get labor laws enacted at the next session of 
the legislature.”’ 


Oskaloosa.— Will Johnson : 

‘* Organization of the coal mining industries 
has been completed throughout the city, and 
arrangements are now being made for the 
meeting of the State Executive Board to deter- 
mine upon the best plan of meeting operatives 
and securing a new wage scale.’’ 


Ottumwa.—L. F. Stark : 

‘*Organized a Tinners’ Union, and also one 
of Hodcarriers. Both unions start with a good 
membership and excellent prospects.’’ 





MINNESOTA. 

Minnecpolis.—Jobhn B. Swift : 

“The following unions have recently been 
organized here: Servant Girls, Bag Factory 
Employes, Steamfitters and Helpers, Janitors 
and Elevator Employes, and Machinists of St. 
Paul. ‘ 

‘‘Machinists have been on strike for the 
9-hour day, but are well organized and have 4 
very good chance of winning. The local em- 
ployers organized shortly after the 9-hour de- 
mand was made. 

‘*Electrical Workers won their strike for an 
advance of wages. 

“The convention of the State Federation held 
at Mankato on June 10 and 11 was the largest 
and in every way the most important ever 
held in the state. About 200 delegates were 
present and the great interest and enthusiasm 
clearly indicates the strength of organiz 
labor in Minnesota at the present time.” 





NEBRASKA. 
South Omaha.—Henry Hauflaire : 
“All skilled workmen are organized here ex- 
cept the Musicians, who are claimed under the 
jurisdiction of their Omaha union. 
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“The city of South Omaha at the last census 
became a city of the first class, which necessi- 
tated the adoption of anew charter. Organized 
labor had a clause inserted providing that all 
unskilled workmen on public work, whether 
employed by the municipality directly or by a 
contractor, must be union men ; that the mini- 
mum wage shall be $2.00 per day for an 8-hour 
day, and that skilled workmen shall receive the 
wages demanded by their respective unions.” 





MISSOURI. 

St. Louis.—David Kreyling: 

“Brick and Tile Makers won their strike for 
an increase from $1.35 to $1.50 per day after a 
10-days’ struggle. The men are so encouraged 
at this progress that they are building up their 
union at a very rapid rate. 

“Awning Makers organized with a member- 
ship of 35, and now have every member of 
their trade except two. 

“Badge Makers have just organized a union 
and are gaining rapidly in 
membership. 

“The following strikes are 
in progress: Planing Mill 
Men, 300 in membership, 
for a 9-hour workday, with 

ood prospects of success. 

olders, 80 in number, lock- 
ed out by the local branch 
of the American Radiator 
Co. Several conferences 
have been held with the 
superintendent of this com- 
pany and a strong effort is 
being made to bring about 
an adjustment. The strike 
by the Metal Polishers at 
the Wrought Iron Range 
Company is still on. Boy- 
cotton said company is being 
pushed with great vigor.” 





TEXAS. 
Cleburne.—N. A. Adams: 
“Carpenters have secured 
the 9-hour day. 

“All American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts are being. vigorously 
pushed.”’ 


Dallas.—Theo. Marx: 

“Tinners secured an agreement with employ- 
erson June 1, making $2.50 the minimum wages. 
Five shops gave $3 a day as the minimum. 

“Barbers have made progress in their early 
closing movement. All important shops now 
close at 8 P. M. 

“Am making special effort to secure patron- 
age for union label goods.”’ 

Fort Worth.—J. W. Stine: 

“Women’s Label League has formed a tem- 
porary organization which will shortly be made 
permanent. 

“We have two central bodies here, the 
Trades Assembly, with 28 affiliated unions, and 
the Building Trades organization, with 11 
unions. They work harmoniously, and I take 
pleasure in copecting rogress all along the 
ine. The building trades are securing several 
advances with very little trouble.” 





Cas. J. THain, Wukes Barre, Pa. 


Galveston.—T. W. Dee: 

“Organized a union of Garment Workers 
with 22 charter members and expect the list to 
increase very rapidly. 

‘Builders’ Exchange is trying hard to dis- 
rupt the unions in the building trades line, but 
the unions are well organized and are keeping 
out of any controversy. 

“There have been no strikes or lockouts 
recently. 

‘*General conditions are excellent and every 
union is in good shape.” 





MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—T. D. Flynn: 

“The 8-hour day has been established all 
over the State without a reduction of wages in 
the mines, mills and smelters, as a consequence 
of the 8-hour law passed by the legislature. 

“The following unions have organized re- 
cently : 

Members. 
Stationary Engineers..... 36 
Brickmakers ................. 60 
Mill and Smelter............ 250 
Blacksmiths and Helpers 28 


‘** Machinists and Iron Mol- 
ders won their strike for 
the 9-hour day and are re- 
ceiving $4.50 a day. 

“Am getting ready to or- 
ganize the Bartenders, and 
also the Tailors. 

‘There are 21 unions in 
this city, from which you 
may judge that Anaconda 
is more strongly organized 
now than it ever was before. 

“There is not a single 
union man idle at present. 

**Union label products are 
in good demand.”’ 


Great Falls.— A. E. Can- 
field: 


‘*The 8-hour day has been 
given to all city employes. 

**Several of the building 
trades were locked out in May by the contrac- 
am, Nae the 8-hour day was finally conceded 
to all. 

“Carpenters, Brickmasons, Stonemasons, 
Plumbers and Hodcarriers have the 8-hour 
day ; other trades nine hours. 

** Retail stores close at 6 o’clock, except on 
———. 

“‘Smelters have given the 8-hour day on in- 
side work without reduction of pay, and the 
9-hour day on outside work. 

“*Machiniste secured the 9-hour day without 
reduction of pay. 

“Stonecutters and Plasterers have again or- 
ganized under their old international charters 
after being without organization for several 
years. We havea fair amount of employment 
and plenty of men to take it.”’ 





CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco, June 11.—Ed. Rosenberg, Sec- 
retary Labor Council: 
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‘Employers seem determined to break up the 
trade union movement in this city, but we, on 
our side, are equally determined to et: our 
trade unions. All indications point to a bitter 
fight, but we are prepared for it. While we real- 
ize the strength of the opposition we also feel 
that our own unions are well organized and are 
a for what is only just and fair. 

“The iron trades fight is still on, but with 
prospects of a successful issue. 

“The trouble between the Butchers’ union 
and the wholesalers has attracted a good deal of 
attention recently. 

“The retailers frst granted the union’s request 
that union cards should be displayed ; then the 
wholesale men told the retailers that unless they 
took the union cards out of their windows no 
meat would besoldthem. The Butchers’ union 
went on strike, but at this time it is impossible 
to predict the result. The wholesale dealers are 
very anxious to keep their men from organizing 
and are going out of their way to harrass the 
Butchers.” 


Stockton.—A. R. Hopkins: 

“*Since receiving my commission as Organizer 
for this city, I have organized the following 
unions : 


Members. 

I i cs ccs sankeedsiesenenie 

Se INIOD sinass sensntasidcceusscannnnss 105 
ESE ea ene ae 28 
—RESEEER SSE none eaea 25 
Cooks and Waiters....................0++ 30 
Laandry Worker6..........0....ccccccssese 25 
EES REE ESRIEE CREE Ree or ore 15 
SN inca hanes aceesadadeeniaae 22 


‘* Will also add that the Carpenters, Plumbers, 
Painters, Printers, Bakers, were already organ- 
ized when I took hold of the work, so you 
will see that unionism is on the advance in 
Stockton. 

“We have these unions affiliated in our 
Central body—the Federated Trades. 

“There is no immediate prospect of trouble 
for any of the unions, and altogether the con- 
ditions are very encouraging.” 





WASHINGTON. 

Tacoma.—Willis Bloom : 

** Machinists and Boilermakers’ strike for the 
9-hour day made things rather lively here. The 
Government took the transport Rosecrans to 
another point on the coast in the endeavor to 
have the repairs made by non-union men. The 
attempt was a failure, and the Rosecrans came 
back to Tacoma. Several other vessels have 
also been tied up for the same reason. 

‘* Molders contemplate striking for the 8-hour 
day at 40 cents per hour. 

“Railroad employes of the Northern Pacific 
are getting dissatisfied, and are likely todemand 
higher wages. 

‘* Nearly every branch of skilled labor is well 
organized here and all the trades are very active 
in looking after their interests.” 


Plumbers, Binghamton, N. Y., secured the 
8-hour day without reduction of wages, and 
YH gned agreement as to hours, with a promise 
of increased wages next season. 


Why Workmen Do Not Acquire Wealth, 


There are = people who can remember 
the first half of the last century, when wages 
in this country were less than one-half what 
they are now, but few we think realize the dif- 
ference which appears wherever the schedules 
~. the forties and the nineties are set side by 
side. 

It was a Frenchman, with a genius for sta- 
tistics, who several years ago collected the wage 
figures of 100 establishments in twenty-two dif- 
ferent industries in the United States for a 
period of forty years; that is from 1850 to 1890, 
tabulating in the last year the wages of 4,700,000 
employees. He found that the average annual 
earnings of each man were $247 in 1850, $335 in 
1860, $375 in 1870, and only $346 in 1880. By 
1890 the average had risen to $484. The figures 
for 1900 are expected to show a much more 
favorable condition for the American workman. 

With these in view the question is raised 
for discussion why skilled workmen do not 
acquire a competency much faster than they 
do. In the first place the figures given are for 
New York and living in New York is more ex- 
pensive than in any other American city east 
of the Mississippi. 

In the next, the cost of living as prosperous 
people live anywhere in this country has been 
constantly increasing for forty years, reckoning 
upon a gold basis. 

And thirdly, the skilled workman who earns 
high wages has lifted himself and his family 
far above the standard of living that prevailed 
before the war, even among the well-to-do. 

That he spends much money which he might 
save without being niggardly or mean is prob- 
ably true, but unless he is niggardly and mean 
he can not live as his father and grandfather 
did, because what were luxuries in i850 are 
necessities now among all classes. 

This is certainly not to be regretted, for free 
spending, wisely directed, means good living 
and good business. It is the free spender who 
keeps the wheels of industry moving and qual- 
ifies himself and his family to be large earners. 
—Mirror, Manchester, N. H. 


Foreign and Domestic Economic Publica- 
tions Received. 

_ Bulletin De L’ Office Du Travail. WBerger-Levrault et Cie, 

Editeurs. Paris. 

Sociale Rundschau. Alfred Hélder, publisher. Ger- 
many. 

Revue Du Travial. L’Office Du Travail de Belgique. 
Bruxelles, 

Les Salaires dans L’ Industrie Gantoise,par Louis Varlez. 
J. Lebégue et Cie. Bruxelles. Royaume De Belgique 
Ministére De Industrie Du Travail. 

Labour Gazette. Horace Marshall & Son,Temple House, 
Temple avenue, London, E. C, 

Consular Report. Commerce, Manufactures, etc. Wash- 
ington, D. C., June, 1901. 

Municipal Affairs (Quarterly). Reform Club, New 
York, N. Y. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and So 
cial Science (Bi-monthly). Philadelphia. 

Handbook of the Academy (Supplement to Annals). 


Industrial Commission—Report on Chicago Labor Dit 
putes of 1900. 
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Children of all Ages Employed. 

In one of his recent letters dealing with in- 
dustrial conditions in the South, the well known 
newspaper correspondent, Mr. William E. Cur- 
tis, gives a realistic description of orge con- 
ditions. What he says about child labor is 
especially interesting. Speaking of organiza- 
tion, he says: 

“The American Federation of Labor, under 
the energetic leadership of President Gompers, 
has been at work for several years teaching the 
operatives of the mills the advantages of or- 
ganization. But down here people tell me that 
there are no unions exceptin Columbia, Augusta, 
Atlanta, Charlotte and some of the other large 
towns. The managers are resisting the organ- 
ization of their employes and are exercising all 
the influence they can to make the unions un- 
popular. Not long ago in Charlotte all opera- 
tives belonging to the unions were discharged, 
and a strike was threatened, but a compromise 
was reached. In the employment of new labor 
I understand that in most of the mills the super- 
intendents are instructed not to take on opera- 
tives who belong to labor organizations. 

“Among the other advantages that the cotton 
manufacturers of the South enjoy over those of 
the North are lower taxes, cheap fuel, low 
wages, the absence of labor laws and the re- 
strictive force of organized labor, and they 
propose to retain them as long as they can. In 
some of the mills the operatives work 12 hours. 
In nearly ail of them 11 hours, and the wage 
scales are much lower for the same work than 
in the North. 

“Children of ali ages are employed without 
restriction, during the school season as well as 
during vacation. 

“There are no laws concerning ventilation or 
other sanitary conditions. The operatives are 
subject entirely to the tender mercies of their 
superintendents and are compelled to accept 
their terms or quit. If they adopt the latter 
alternative they find it difficult to get employ- 
ment elsewhere. There is no blacklist, but 
before taking on an experienced hand a super- 
intendent will make a thorough investigation 
of his or her record. 

“There is no system of inspection or legis- 
lation for factories in the South. The mill 
owners have thus far succeeded in preventing 
all official interference with their affairs, and 
the operatives have so little political pull that 
they would be powerless to obtain it even if 
they desired protection. There is, however, a 
determined movement on the part of benevo- 
lent people in the cities, assisted by the few 
labor organizations, to abolish child labor, and 
bills are regularly introduced at every session 
of the legislatures of Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under 12 years of age, and requiring their 
attendance in school, but these measures have 
thus far received but little attention. 

“At the recent convention of the Episcopal 
Church of the Georgia diocese, Bishop Nelson 
preached a sermon on the subject, which was 
distinguished for the vigor and directness in 
which he dealt with what he called, ‘the degra- 
dation in which thousands of our fellow-citizens 
are steeped by ignorance, self-content and the 


absence of all the noblest ambitions of civiliza- 
tion.’ 

‘*This he declared was, ‘the result of the em- 
ployment of child labor, the fault being that 
the legislatures, influenced by the power of the 
employing class, exercised in the usual way, 
are permitting chains of athralldom worse than 
slavery to be riveted upon the coming genera- 
tion. The injury to the Stateisincalculable. The 
tendency and results are a decadence that foils 
all attempts to reduce the illiteracy of the popu- 
lation, which is a standing rebuke and reproach 
to the people of Georgia, and injures our repute 
among our sister States.’ 

“The convention appointed a committee, of 
which Rev. ©. B. Wilmer, of Atlanta, is chair- 
man, to investigate the subject and to report to 
the next convention with recommendations. 

“In South Carolina the movement has been 
undertaken by the ‘King’s Daughters,’ who 
are working in the churches and the Sunday 
schools, educating public opinion and ap mn | 
ing for the protection of the children of the 
state from a moral as well as a sanitary point 
of view. 

“There are now supposed to be at least 
10,000 children under 10 years of age and prob- 
ably 15,000 under 12 years of age employed in 
the mills of South Carolina who are earning 30 
cents a day and upward by working 11 hours a 
day six days in the week, without any of the 
privileges or pleasures of childhood, without 
education or recreation. The confinementin the 
mills dwarfs their stature and undermines their 
physical constitutions.” 


If the manufacturing interests unite, as is 
prophesied in some quarters, to kill out trade 
unions, there will be the greatest conflict the 
country has ever seen. Organized labor is 
stronger now than ever before. The trade 
unions are growing in numbers and in stand- 
ing. Without referring to statistics, it would 
seem that they are winning more strikes than 
formerly, a very strong indication of grow- 
ing power. Manufacturers also are becoming 
stronger through combination and consolida- 
tion. The great size of these combinations, in 
industries employing skilled labor, might prove 
a weakness. The country will hope that a test 
of strength between unions and employers may 
never come.—Argus, Montpelier, Vt. 





There is a peculiarity about the strike that 
has been initiated by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, in that itis not a general 
strike of all the workmen to be maintained 
until the demand is conceded by all the employ- 
ers. Wherever compliance is yielded work is 
resumed.—New York Mail and Express. 


The labor movement is of the deepest interest 
to the nation and to humanity, for, except for 
the few fortunate, men are all bound to labor and 
canin no way escape its irksomeness. A reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor had been long regarded: 
by the more advanced thinkers as of the great- 
est benefit to the worker. It fulfills two pur- 

, for it gives more men labor and it makes 
the strain less severe.—Providence (R. I.), News. 
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State of Employment in 
MAY. 


State of employment for May, 1901, is much more sat- 
isfactory than during the corresponding month of the 
past year. 

In 1,021 unions making returns at the end of May, 
1901, with an aggregate membership of 81,557, there are 
only 1,155 reported unemployed, or a fraction more than 
1.4 per cent, 

This compares very favorably with the 2.2 per cent 
reported at the end of April, 1901, where 996 unions, ag- 
gregate membership 78,874, reported 3,098 members out 
of employment. 


“a Febs | Mac | Apl. | May 





Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900, 





Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
423-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
June 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due 

investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 


concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 
RIVERSIDE CoTToN MILLS, Danville, Va. 
THE WHITTIMORE Co., Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE Co.,, Cincinnati, O. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 25, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the International Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods and the— 

MORLEY Bros., of Chicago, 
having been reached,whereby the said firm now operates 
a union establishment, the same is removed from our 
list **We Don’t Patronize” and placed upon our FAIR 
LIST. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, A. F. of L. 


Fraternally. 


Charters Issued in May. 


Locals ...... siasateadbainiadanad . eheneaiomiatiaisaaiies ae 
ee qian: 
BI aiiieiinconisiecsiescnceuiinlenmsbcetins 1 

Total ...... AE a ae 138 


We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 
Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cigars.—Car| Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 

heim & Schiffer,of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 
Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 
Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Tobacco.— American and Continental tobacco com- 


panies. 
CLOTHING. 


Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Thos. G. 
Plant, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 

Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, Ill; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, IL; 
W. B. Conkey Co., Publishers, Hammond, Ind. 
Parkersburg’ Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. V+ 
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Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 

Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 

New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 
POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lockport, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy; 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Iron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Rock Island 
Plow Works, of Rock Island, Ill; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

Wood AND FURNITURE, 

Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, III. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 

Staves.—J. V. Blow & Co., of Central City, Ky. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER, 


Leather.—_Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Laub & Son, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Schoelkpoh & 
Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & Son, of Cattaragus, 
N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Watches.—Keystcne Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 


Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of April, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
Viated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


May RECEIPTS. 
I cscs $9,583 28 
Federal labor 9066, SUD...............cssccssesesceserees 10 00 


. Freight handlers 8493, sup.. 


. Stoneware workers @ 


Domestics prot 9067, sup................0 
Federal labor 9068, sup iaih lies ctastahtnnen 
Japanners and finishers 9069, su 
Stenographers and typewriters 9070, sup.. inna 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers 9071, eup..... 
Boat builders post FO ERC 
Boilermakers helpers 9073, sup... a 
Newsboy _ ee ee 
Intl bro o stationary Sromnen, tax, feb......... 
Hodcarriers and masons tenders 8992, sup... 
Federal labor 8367, tax, M, &.............00..:ccee0eee 
Federal labor 8207, tax, apr 
Federal labor 8337; tax, f, m,a 
Curbstone cutters 8373, tax, o,n, a, "00; j, f, m.. 
Hodcearriers prot 6266, ‘tax, ",, m, 
Portland, Ore, federated tdedee assembly, 
IT i Cis i ncceienersmsaunnguntienennsmmasisonapenemaniinine 
Watchcase engravers intl, tax, m 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, m,a@. $i) sup, $.. 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8si6, tax, apr, 
$2.40; sup, $1... 
Freight handlers 8214, sup......... 
Directory workers ; 9014, tax, ‘apr, 50c; ‘sup, $1. 
Arch terra cotta - ssers and finishers ih 
| BUD .0.00.seceeeseees 











ainnpens srot 8498, sup.. viene 
Federal labor 8495, sup.. dinlsianeannie 
Machinists helpers 8975, sup... 
Federal labor 7310, tax, mar... 
Newsboys prot 846, tax, apr... 
Street car builders $157, tax, apr : ans 
Cheyenne, Wyo, federation o labor, sup. 7 
Hardwood floor layers and helpers 9075, 
| SES 
Bottle packers and laborers 9076, sup.... 
Newsboys prot 9077, sup.. - 
Pile drivers and bridge builders 9078, sup bene 
Federal labor 8496, tax, m, @.................. a“ 
Federal labor 6008, tax, A@pP.................ccceeeeeeee 
Federal labor 8680, tax, 0, n, is 00; j, f, m. 
Car builders 8837, tax, f, m, 
Amal ras cutters and butcher ‘workme n, 
——* Sk oo 
united hatiers of N A, tax, apr.. 
Car workers 8108, tax, m, a. $13 55; ‘sup P, », $4. 
ee and boilermakers helpers 82, 











Federai labor 8769, sup 
Horsenail makers P and B 6170, sup.............. 
. 2... ..). __ —eeeaReite cee 
Federa! labor 8215, Ei aiinistiinvevnttenntianwensees: stew 
Gillnet fishermen 8054, 8UP............0cccccceeeeeeeee 








Federal labor 8989, sup................. 
Intl longshoremens assn, 146, sup....... eur ns 
Sandstone quarr, workers FIT BRD. .cccccccccese 
Intl jewelry workers of A, tax, tf, m, @.. 
nen Pane Kans, trades assembly, tax, ‘n, 
Federai i labor 7475, tax, april... 

Asphalt pavers 7506, tax, march. 
Miners tool workers 9063, ei epeiatsevicens 
Ribbon weavers 9041, sup ee aetaeedtl ene 
Glove workers 8380, 


Ship drillers 9086, sup............... 
Starch workers 838, SE 
Federal labor 7211, sup 
Federal labor 8720, tax, april, &. 75; sup, %.. "a 
Federal labor 8162, tax, april... % 
Federal labor 7479, tax, Se 
Sugar workers 874, tax, april ............... 
Federal labor 7358, tax, J, f, m 
Cement workers 8917, tax, m, a 
Federal labor 8920, tax, a, M................. 
Federal labor 8525, tax, feD.............006 cccsesseee 
Federal labor 8901, tax. april... sidmineibaianatis 
Brushmakers union 7304, tax, march............ 
Alpena, Mich, trades council, tax, Jy f. m, a, 











Federal labor ‘8918, ‘sup. sande 
Harbor railroad men 7566, tax, april, = 
 ._ eee snee 
Federal labor eee 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, march.......... . 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, mare ieee 
Ironworkers helpers 8412, tax, f, m........... ... 
Federal labor 8319, tax, m, a.. <ainaiate 
Lumber bandlers ’8449, "tax, m, a. 
Car repairers 8114, tax, march............ ae 
Federal labor 8398, tax, april, $2; sup, $1 ied 











. Ed Miller & Co, adv, Am FED, eae. 


Federal labor 9079, sup... 
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4, Shingle weavers 9080, BUP.............cc0ccseeee 


= 


. Pavers prot 6857, tax, m, a.. 


Gasometer and tank constructors 9081, sup.. 
Hod carriers and masons tenders 9082, sup.. 
Stove polish makers 8887, tax, march 
Milk dealers 8772, tax, april................. 
Federal labor 7387, tax, f,m. 7 
Ship carpenters and cauikers 8283, tax, fe b.. 

Flour mill employes 7467, assess....... ne 
Federal labor 8035, tax, may . 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, “april. 
Federal labor 834, tax, april 
P A McDonald, sup..............-. 
Federal labor 8472, sup 
Federal labor 9056, sup 
Hodcarriers 7542, sup 

Oilers prot 8075, sup...... .. 
Federal labor 8120, su i 













. Twin city labor congress, Ste erling and Rock 


Falls, fll, sup ... 
Federal labor 9083, sup .. 
Federal labor 9084, sup ...... 
Laborers prot 819, sup.. 
K not sawyers 8338, tax, 
Federal labor 7010, tax, 
Granite cutters natl union, tax, f, m, a.. 
Gillnet fishermen 845, tax, may. 
Federal labor 8422, tax, a, m .. 

Federal labor 8418, tax, m, a. 
Boilermakers he Ipers 8506, tax, april 
Bootblacks union 8528, tax, Jj, f, m 
Federal labor 7065, tax, m, a 

Green glass gatherers $723, tux, may 
Central trades council, Bay ( ‘ity, Mic h, 

j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j, . m, a, m, Jj, ’0l 
Sailmakers prot 8232, tax, april 
Powder workers 8886, tax, april 
Federal labor 8405, tax, f, m, a 
Intl assn of machinists, tax, n, d, 
Back tenders 8548, tax, f, m, a, $5. 10; 
Federal labor 8907, sup 
Federal labor 8544, sup .. 
) indow glass snappers 9038, sup . 

Carpet layers 9061, sup ........ 
Federal labor R564, tax, may, $7; ‘sup, $ 
Hodcarriers 8333, tax, f, m, a, $3; sup, 75c... 
Building laborers 7471, tax, =v, $3.25; 

I i a de sen csocnensccesseonce coneose sues 
Team drivers intl, sup gincuioasios 
Lace finishers 8945, su A dieemeennampetene ‘ 
Hodcarriers 8501, tax, d, ’00; j, f, m, a@........... 
Bro of boilermakers 1. iron Shipbuilders, 

is HW ccnasnnasseersovee concnsacssonsnenseennnee 
Irone hippe rs 8589, tax, m,a. 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, m, a, $1.20; sup, $i, 50 
Powder workers #063, tax, apr.. 
Car oor sup 
A. R. Grove, su 
Journeymen bashers intl union 2 
Snappers prot 8830, sup..................000+- 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, may, $4. 20; 

a 
Terra cotta workers 8758, tax, f, m, &...... 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, april... 
Federal labor 8547, tax, m, &@............ 
Marble workers 8520, SUP.......00 
Hosiery workers 8853, tax, mar. 
Button workers 7181, tax, may.. 
Snappers prot 8745, tax, apr .............06 
Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, may.. 
Virginia state federation of labor, ‘tax, d, 

00; j, f, m,a, m 
Federal labor ’g021, sup. 
Car builders 8837, sup.. 
Ship caulkers 8406, sup. 
Federal labor 6977, sup ad 
Colts patent fire arms co, adv, sept AM F ED.. 
Trades and labor assembly A Des Moines, Ia, 

_ eee 


m, a 
march 


tax, 


00; i, f, m, a 
sup, 35¢ 






















Federal labor 7146, tax, apr... — 
Oystermen union ’8201,” tax, mar 
Federal labor 8714, tax, apr 
Federal labor 8375, tax, f, m, a..... 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, apr 
Federal labor 7151, tax, j, f, m,a 
Federation of labor, ( Ihicago, Ill, tax, d, 100; 
Jj, f, m, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8, 0, i 00 
Federal labor 6876, 








tax, m, 


benny cistern and cellar dienece 8940, tax, a, 


Federai labor 7106, tax, f, m, a 

Federal labor 8811, tax, may, $3.7! 
Iron ore miners 9086, | RE 
Hosiery workers 9097, sup..... 
Axe makers 9085, sup ... 
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on yard laborers and tressel workers 9089, 
Bootblaciss prot 9090, sup.. 
Furnace workers 9091, sup 
Hodcarriers and mortar mixers 9092 
Dairy employes 9093, sup 
Gunworkers 9098, sup.. 
Blast furnace workers 8993, ‘sup.. 
Shingle weavers 9004, a 
Shingle weavers 9095, sup.. 
Shingle weavers 9096, sup 
Federal labor 8874, tax, eal aged, $1.2 
Metal chippers 7446, A 
Federal labor 8714, sup.. mate 
Suspender workers 8144, , sup ans 
Federal labor 8812, tax, april...............00:-200000 
minqueenten, N Y, central labor union, tax, 
00; j, f, m, a, ghia dee natebeiane eee Ries 
Caulkers prot 5600, tax, m, a, m.... ati 
Hodcarriers and building: ‘\aborer 
ie i niseetianmitiniinsne ; 
Sawmill men 8694, sup.. 
Federal labor 9087, sup.. 
Federal labor 9088, sup.........-.. enous 
Machinists helpers 9102, sup...... 
Federal labor 8750, sup...... 
Horsenail makers 7180, sup......... 
Miners squib makers 8845, sup............... 
Building laborers 8998, sup..... 
Federal labor 8679, tax, a, m, $2./ 50: sup, $2.05 
Insulators and asbestos workers 6918, tax, f, 
Ba MA ee BI, Giiceveccossxencnccsensoncoseseosnerveianen sane 
Bag’ factory Phapioyes 9088, ‘tax, may, & 
sup, $1.40 , oeiguee 
Federal! labor 8116, ‘tax, april, $1,55; sup, 85c 
Gas workers 8832, tax, may 
Federwl labor 8356, tax, f, m, a ee re 
ar a labor union, Carbondale, Pa, tax, j, 
Ii cine  iaeainian taint aaianinnaiaainiad ibiainhe 
P isehenans laborers 847: , tax, o, n, d, *00; j. 
Hospital attendants B0u7, tax, april 
Powder workers 8974, tax, april.................. 
Federal labor 8801, tax, j, f, m 
Federal labor 8680, tax, april.... 
Federal labor 8002, tax, j, f, m. 
Paving cutters 8990, tax, april............ 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, m, j...... 
Bakers and confectioners intl, tax, f, 
Intl typographical union, tax, PP soncese ; 
Marble workers 8834, tax, f, m, a... 
Galesburg, Ill, trades and labor asse mbly, 
tax, d, 00; + - 
Federal labor 8609, ‘tax, f, m, a iladsaaiiaael 
Hod carriers 5495, tax, @, M............cseccsseeeeeseees 
Blacksmith helpers 8839, tax, f, m, @...... 
Waist factory Ty ae 8 = tax, apr. 
Federal labor 7112, tax, m, saitionds 
Sewing machine builders +124, tax, f, a ; 
Millers prot 8565,tax,a,s,o,n,d,’00; iSit f,m,a,m.. 
Metal chippers 7446, tax, f, m.. 
Federal labor 8372, tax, may. saieiciblsidadamenniina 
Ice handlers and helpe rs 9053, sup.. ins 
Federal labor 8585, 8UD..........02. scccseesssseneeeeeeees 
Steel plate transferrers assn 8956, tax, age. 24 
Gill net fishermen 7141, tax, f, m, a....... 
Federal labor 8180, tax, may................. 





, sup 















up, $l 














m, @.. 








. Furnace men’s union $872, tax, PN cone id 


Milkmen’s union 8791, tax, apr... ¥ 
Bill posters and billers 7152, tax, m, a, 
Federal labor 8836, tax, f, m... 
Rubber workers 8753, tax, 1 en 
Sewer and tunnel! workers 7319, tax, age ‘ 
Twine stringers union 8711, tax, f, m, a.. 
Pavers and rammermens/ 3611, tax, m, “a J, a 
Scale makers 7502, tax, apr................00000 
Shipwrights prot 7006, 7 ee See Pe 
Federal labor 8221, tax, may 
Hodcarriers 8058, tax, f, m, a, $2. 60; sup, 35c. 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, - 
Knot sawyers 8338, sup... ; 
Federal labor 8799, tax, apr 
Paving dept union 6751, tax, from nov, ’#8, 
to apr, ’01 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, apr, $2. 50; sup,! 50e 
Central trades and labor council, ¢ ‘onnells- 
ville, Pa, sup...... seein eneeee 


State federation of N 7 ai tan ea 

c Jentral trades and ane ouneii, Richmond, 
RAMI saacistcseninniieapinmnnianarauaneeiinen ahiangionasietsl 

Central fabor t union, Salisbury, CG, sup... 


Sawsmith prot 9099, sup.................. 
Federal labor 9101, sup.... ‘ 

Federal labor 9108, s 
Federal labor 9104, 
Laborers prot 9105, sup 
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10, Blacksmith finishers and helpers 9106, =. $10 00 
Iron molders and core workers helpers 9108, 



































II sandsncnnrnueineineneninanénenupees ceonepenntecncemannnectonnensee 11 00 
Shingle weavers 9107, SUP.................00008 niin 10 00 
ll. Cloth spongers and refinishers 9100, sup........ 7 50 
Federal labor 9056, sup ..................066 cccee alta 5 
Stablemens prot 9064, sup.. si —_ 7 45 
Car builders 8924, sup........... epiail 100 
Federal labor 6925, sup ................ 5O 
Stone masons tenders 9048, sup . oar 1 35 
Federal labor 8374, sup ................ m_ 1 25 
Powder workers 9044, sup.. 3 00 
Bridge and struc tural iron Ww orkers 6681, tax, 

SITTIN ocaciennansnndnnensciahesemenendceumanttunintehieenetiee 6 25 
Marble workers 8664, tax, april... . 45 
Federal labor 845, tax, m, a, m 1 20 
Foundry iron helpers 8259, tax, may, $2; 

III ITE icine nitiedalisiniactcpeersimcannqaceonietinbemnipene 8 36 
Federal labor 79, tax, april IS ; 1 75 
Iron and steel workers 7: 518, tax, M,a. 450 
Marine firemen 8063, tax, f, m, @.................. 615 
Brooklyn elevatedrr employes 8754, tax, apl 4 60 
Iron workers helpers 8903, tax, m, @............... 7 05 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, tax, a, m, Jj.. 1 05 
Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, 

I Bs Bi BR oc casssccencnsesepeceevenevenenoenesnzennese 250 
Federal labor 8795, tax, april .... 1 #0 
Federal labor 8805, tax, m, a, m............ = 1 55 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, f, m, a@........ 3 00 
Brewery and ice plant laborers 7431, tax, 

i SAAR i aE ae aah aE 1 25 
Federal labor 8152, tax, a,m, $2.50; asesss, 60c 810 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, apr 3 60 
Ithaca, N 1 central labor union, tax, j, j, a, 

weer FRA ES ewe 10 00 
Coal wheelers 584, tax, apr, $1.50; sup. », $7.70. 9 20 
= prot 8670, tax, f, m, a, $13.35; sup, ° 

Thc siteailueSalnasahieignessielasaiacsebenigliaalaibisietneiiigie cana’ 16 7 
Graniie paving cutters 8852, tax, may, $3.75; 

IIL TIE cocsasnntuawuanconssnencnnsntiiniekenigdestsnendigividaincs 8 75 
Laborers prot 9030, tax, may, $2; sup, $1.85 .. 3 85 
Federal labor 9008, tax, apr, $2. 05; sup, $1. 50... 8 
Hodcarriers and bldg laborers 8334, tax, a,m, 

I IN cata ciiaiehatntine uigsaibniemeeciatialianinnti 5 60 
Quarrymens prot 8615 5, tax, f, m, a, $2.10; 

” 
Hall and co, adv,apr, AM FED... 25 00 
Glove makers, 9089, SUP............... 5 00 
Salt workers 9109, sup.. ‘ 10 00 

uarry workers 9110 sup... . 10 00 

ertilizer workers 8825, tax, may aes ‘e 2 00 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8650, tax, apr .. 1 75 
I ST csnccasnesenetnpaanonuessonnsinensioees 1 35 

13. Federal labor 9042, OEE sn 2 35 
Blacksmith helpers 7 7323, sup.. 4 10 

SE \ CTE LAAT 3 00 
Powder workers 8796, tax, m,a,m . 8 SO 
Hodcarriers 8776, tax, @, M..............0+. 2 20 
Screw makers 6585, tax, ,fm,a 18 00 
Snappers prot 8674, tax, f, m, @.......... 2 40 
Blast furnace workers 8929, iax, may.. 400 
Federal labor 8873, tax, a, m, J........... ss 8 00 
Federal labor 8971, tax, API.........-....006 cecceesees 14 00 
Stave and heading workers 7440, tax, j, j, a, 

8, 0, n, d, ’00; 3 ES en Assess, 726...... 20 52 
Federal labor’ 368, eg Se 2 80 
Iron, steel bridge and building material 

workers 8290, OE Ue aa eae 5 25 
Button makers 7. 546, tax, oor. Siiieetil 215 
Federal labor 8164, tax, apr.. 1 75 
Federal labor 8621, tax, m, a. 310 
Federal labor 6977, tax, may. ‘i 60 
Federal labor 8328, tax, apr..... * 25 
Team drivers intl, tax, M, @...........-.sscssersseees 64 00 
Central labor union, Hartford, Conn, tax, 

So TE Sniciiehianeinidhsiniaibeenenenteeabndieeuniabnibinetineenennnee 250 
Livery stable employes 8529, tax, m, a, m, j.. 83 82 
Victoria, B C, trades and labor council, tax, 

bal. d, °00 ; J, f, m, a, m, J isihbalbdslessncetasiaanisiiahibenine 55 
Federal labor Se eee 75 


1 and labor council, Banviiie, Il, tax, 
ESRC AT AEG aea a I EOI See 
Foundry laborers 8494, tax, J, f, cee 
Tacoma, Wash, trades council, tax, mM, a, m 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, IT i slictedsiaceninin set 
Bottle packers and laborers 9076, tax, may.. 
Lumber mill em mployes 8862, tax, f, m, a........ 
Federal labor 8165, tax, f, m, a, $7.7 75; sup, 25¢ 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, april, $1.45: sup, 35¢.. 
Plow workers 8746, tax, april, $7.05; sup, $1. 25 
borers prot 8538, tax, may, $3.50; sup, $1.85 
Federal labor 7479, tax, may, $2; sup, $2........ 
Federal labor 7231, tax, april, $6.25; sup, $3.. 
Shippers prot and packers 8238, tax, m, a, 
I nnd aecesginanegninpainivesdaadinuhl 6 85 
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. Paving cutters 8933, tax, april, $2.60; sup, #. ; 
Federal labor 7145, sup............. 
Federal labor 8649, tax, april, : 1p, 
Federal labor 8329, tax, may, $7. 15; sup, $8. 50 
Whitewashers prot 9021, sup 
Federal labor 8378, tax, ‘april 
Cotton workers (federal labor) 8957, tax, may 
Spring bed and mattress makers 8445, tax, 
TRIE rises sniegiscisepenennseasniaionntenasion veniniaindsitndabaieaiin 
Hotel and restaurant employes, tax, april... 








-« Helpers union 8015, Sup.............ccseccseessseereereee 


Bottlers union 8647, tax, f, m, a. . 
Federal labor 7187, tax, MAY................+ 
Federal labor 8243, 4 = See - 
Blast furnace workers’ 8128, tax, may 
Laborers prot 8663, tax, april sameennniottion we 
Hodcarriers 7542, tax, may, $3.30; sup, 35c...... 
Federal! labor 8879, tax, may, 85c; sup, $2.40 
Freight handlers 6527, sup anal inceiadatiininmelinie 
Federal! labor 8443, tax, april, $1.25; sup, 50c.. 
Central labor union, Nashua, N H, sup........ 
Federal labor 8168, Sup ..............000+s0000+ ee 
Indurated fibre workers 7185, tax, m, a, Mm... 
er labor union, Dunkirk, N Y, tax, n, 
Sic nnnniieiinertishaniienitiaiaiptbubiimesianiat 
( tral eg union, Beaver Co, New Brigh- 
ton, Pa, tax, J, fy IM, By IM, Jo.eeeeercereervereereenens 
Plasterers prot 7. 7 335, tax, m, a.. ove 
Laborers prot 7544, tax, ,, mM, &.. 
Snappers prot 8830, tax, a, m, j, j,a,8 
Oil refiners 8059, tax, may ..... ninlaniitimunttens 
Federal labor 8750, tax, april............ 
Saw mill workers 8877, tax,a,m, $7.50; ‘sup $1.50 
Carpet layers 9061, tax, may, $1.15; sup, 50c 



















. Mac hine stone workers, )sawyersand helpers 


9111, sup....... 
Tanners prot 9112, sup.............. 
Federal! labor 9113, sup.. - 
Car workers 9114, sup...... 
Federal labor 8413, sup.... 
Federal labor 9101, sup... 
Federal labor 6876, sup... 
Gas workers 8832, sup..... 
Federal labor 8170, sup 
Federal labor 8888, tax, apr... 
——_ -_ iety of carpente rs and joiners, tax, 

NE RR EAE A OI a 
Btteet’ anil building laborers 7405, tax, may.. 
Federal labor 80094, tax, A@PPr..........5.ccccccreeeeeeee 
Postoflice clerks 8708, tax, may.. aon 
Federal labor 8215, tax, may...... 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, apr.............. 
Window glass snappers 9988, tax, may......... 
Window glass snappers 8866, tax, a, m.......... 
— keepers 8970, tax, &, M...........c.000000 eee 
Freight handlers 7438, tax, may sin 
Federal labor 8848, tax, | tt 
Marble, slate workers 8623, tax, f, m, a... ’ 
Federal labor Ee, 
lee deliverymens 8392, tax, a, m sieneneniia 
Pavers union 8895, tax, apr... 
Federal labor 8785, tax, apr... 
Federal labor 8656, tax, apr... ; 
Federal Jabor 7167, tax, apP..............00- 














”.. 


Federal labor 9028, tax, may, $1.55; sup. 

te ago labor 7412, tax, may, $2; su be... 

Ship carpenters 6976, tax, n, d, "00; ft, m, a, 
woo ON 


Federal labor 8398, tax, may.... 
Federal labor 8013, tax, apr.. 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup... " 
Tanners and curriers 8868, sup....................0+ 
Tope Line trades and labor assembly, 

aniiln: iin. Uy tl acntinincehsnssussiensdcemiansonesineningeadinintinin 






DDE. nc ccccccce-coccccccccccscvcccconcccscoscccscccs ceeecesosccs cesses 
Federal labor 8310, tax, may. .... int 
Clay miners and laborers 85038, tax, a, m ..... 
Federal labor 8715, tax, apr......... . 
Federal labor 8472, tax, f, m, a, m.. 
Federal labor 8780, tax, may.......... 
Porters and packers 8885, tax, pgm... 
Fire dept employes 8846, tax, f, m, 
Car repairers and air brakemen “S43, tax, 

may, $3.25; sup, 0e 
Cement burners 8767, tax, may, $2. 30; ; Sup, 0c 
Boilermakers helpers 9073, Adsense 
Federal labor 8838, Sup.................-cee00+ eee : 
Ice cream salesmen and workers 82: 58, sup. 
Fire dept employ | ee 
Hod carriers 9115, 8Up.........c..c0000-0 Gitnineites 
Federal labor 9116, sup.. =e 
Distillers and yeast workers 9117, ‘sup... 
POGeral LADOL GILG, RWD.....0000000ccescsccecescseccescosee 
First house men 8695, tax, apr.... 
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16. Laborers prot 8012, tax, @, M............c000. ceceeeee $140 18. Powder workers 8918, tax, a, m, 90c; sup, 40c 
Federal labor 8580, tax, may.. 3 00 WeGeral WPOr SIT, BBD -...0000000.cccevsecesensccasecosee 
Federal! labor 7211, tax, may.. 8 60 20. Miners prot 8322, tax, f, M, @ .............-c0eeseeeees 
Car builders 7547, tax, apr................. pasion’ 2 00 — * a and copper plate printers, tax, a, 
Amal society of engrs, tax, f, m, a, m. idieinaieid RRR Re eR Ree eee 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, mar 22 ee ee 
Federal labor 8583, tax, may 45 Havana, it central trades and labor assem- 
Federal labor 8821, tax, may.. iii 2 35 bly, tax, d, 00; j, f. , 
Glass packers 8752, tax, apr.... 80 Laborers prot 872 4, tax, may. 

From Gressess CIGE, tA, Wi, B......0ccccccceccccescceseee 40 Snappers prot 8952, tax, may 

Boilermakers and iron ship bldrs helpers Stove mounters and steel range wkrs intl, 
REE LE 250 MR ic MN NS TL cnctciiasin: sped eeliliniosiondumbeiunete 

Flour mill ‘employes 8661, tax, J, m, a, m, Bottling house employes 7430, tax, a, m....... 
$48.75; sup, $8.25....... iiiaaiialianadiies 52 00 Federal labor 8487, tax, may 

Iron and steel workers 7518, sup.. Satittala sna 17 3 Federal labor 8829, tax, MaY................0000+ 

Central labor union, Lorain, Ohio, sup.. Sea 8 20 Federal labor 8621, tax, may........... 6 

Central labor union, Boonyv ille, Ind, sup...... 10 00 Laborers prot 8654, tax, MAY.............cc0000 cence 

Tanners prot 9119, sup .... ae 10 00 Poultry dressers 8659, tax, j, f, m... nine 

Rammermens prot 9120, sup. ; 10 00 Federal labor 9024, tax, apFil...............ccc0000- « 

Flour and feed mill operators 9121, ap saheiehibea 10 00 Federal labor 9012, sup 

Chippers and helpers pe —- soteens 10 00 Federal labor 8878, sup 

Federal labor 9123, sup .. saesivabinawialiaatiastiitins 10 00 Soap workers 7442, —= as 

Laborers prot 9124, sup..... seiaelttisieisibiin ii aiaeds 10 00 Federal labor 7065, sup . , 

Federal labor 9125, sup 5 00 Masons and bldg laborers soll, ‘sup ae 

ee. A eee 50 Sawmill workers 8377, Sup. ...........cccc0c008 eee 

Federal labor 8033, sup ............... PERSE 25 Laborers prot 9055, sup EES 

nee 1 20 Federal labor 8564, 8UD..............csscccceeseeeeeeees é 

Laborers prot 8079, sup... gectuntaiisinsiaaia 25 Watch workers union 6961, tax, april, 

Laborers prot 9126, sup......... eunenendsscesnae 10 00 Dy BB eccvnncevesssceccceiesercconscoscoressess 

Furnace workers $127, sup..... iiclasiabinshaaibaeaa 10 00 Dairy employes 9093, tax, may, 75c; sup, $l. 35 

Carwheel workers 128, sup.. savenuanieiveutan 10 00 Nurserymens union 8973, sup 

Hodcarriers prot 8999, tax, april .. ee 70 I D Reed, Iola, Kans, sup...... ‘ ; 

Iron workers helpers "8412, tax, april. alaiabtianien 8 00 Teamens UNniON 8977, SUP..... .......cccccceeeerseeeeeees 

Brewery laborers 8585, tax, Ss, is SRE 6 75 Hosiery workers 9097, sup ie 





Laborers prot 8004, tax, a, m............. eae 
Leather workers 7061, tax, april..................... 
Powder workers 8747, tax, april................ 


00 Ship carpenters 9060, BUPreeeeren ec 
et) Capmakers 8582.. nanidcninincebuuintin 
15 Powder workers 8747, ‘sup 
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Federal labor 7201, tax, april...... ieleianeguiiae 40 Shipwrights and caulkers 8734, tax, april... 
Gas workers 7493, tax, april .................. Car repairers 8939, tax, may... 
Lace finishers 848, tax, may........ whiasioas 5 Shipe arpenters and caulkers 8569, tax, 1 m, a, 
Snappers prot 8674, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, O............ 80 Wn, GB.Es SUD, OLE. .02..00000000000.00000- 
Masons and bricklayers he ipers 47: 37, tax, Federal labor 8267, tax, april........ 
KL 8 75 Actors natl prot assn, tax, o, n, d. 00; a 
Shipc ‘lerks assn 8947, tax, april, $5; sup, $2... 7 00 RL, Ess socipcnimenten aeveneemnebenieatmanneeesone 
Machine blacksmith’ helpers 8463, tax, may, Negative‘ cutters 8176, tax, m ‘ 
SE MN inncinithntnsnenctonstusanimsensatieesndctessees 575 21. Trades and labor assembly, bales, Ill, sup 
Laborers prot 8962, tax, may, $7; sup © 8 00 Blacksmith helpers 9138, sup...........-.0e000-s0-:++ 
17. Rubber workers 8€22, “~ beopanes 1 00 Pound fishermen 9139, sup.... ‘ 
Federal labor 9079, sup... 8 60 Federal labor 9140, sup.... 
Wire workers 8914, sup. a 25 Federal labor 8330, sup.. 
Federal labor 8308, i dscnihsniseniiiiaciniinasdiedansenuneiie 10 00 Federal labor 9010, sup.. : 
Solar printers and ¢ oO ore tors — a, april 1 75 OE ETT 
Blacksmith hel 1, tax, april bainssiasuneonaces 10 Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 
Federal labor 7 ML, "ton, may Lesbieans - 1 —SS 2 SF 
Federal labor 7299, tax, march.. Tackmakers 8557, tax, may, $1.80; sup, 50c 
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Egg inspectors 8765, tax, a,m 
Car inspectors and yardme n 8462, tax, f,m,a 
Federal labor 9120, Stp.............0.00..ccccccsessssseees 
Hodcarriers 9004 tax, april...... ies 
Laborers rot 8863, tax, march. 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, apr..... 
Car workers 8869, tax, f, _* 
Terra cotta pressers 7538, tax, ma, 
Milkmens sg 7571, tax, apr........ 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, m, &....... 
Leather workers 8655, sup.. 
Horsenail makers 6318, sup natoninipintonnes 
Central labor union, Warren, Pa, sup.. 
Sulfide and beater workers 9132, sup.. 
Federal labor 9183, sup cn 
Riggers p prot 8919, tax, m, a, $1.45; sup, $1. 

. Balder Adamson & Co, adv, AM "FED 
Neafie & Levy, adv, AM FED, sept...... 
Bell telephone co, adv, AM FED, anys 
Freight handlers ‘9134, sup babidabekapiiinibiabe 
Federal labor 9135, sup 


















i schtsininainitineniipceebasuabaisannbuaniatiwensorenesssinacdecnee 
Slaters and tile roofers 9137, sup 
Newsboys and bootblacks 8607, tax, f, m, a.. 
Tron Ore Miners H0BG, BUP........06ccceceeceeesereeeeees 
Federal labor 8366, sup... in 
Federal labor 9066, Se 
Intl union of steam engrs, sup... 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, f, m, rhe m. 
Button workers 8789, tax, m, a.. 
Federal labor 7582, tax, SS aa 
Hosiery workers 1, tax, may...... 
Granite pavers 7134, tax, i, f, m, a, m, 
Freight handlers 8493, tax, f, TR, B..0000 
Federal! labor 6854, tax, may.......... 
| pe oan | labor 8782, tax, mar.. 
ji rot 8944, tax, apr.. 
Federal labor 9008, tax, may............... 3 
United metal workers ‘intl, tax, ES 
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. Car builders and repairers 9141, sup .. 










Federal labor 8339, tax, may, $5; sup, $3.25... 
Nat! cotton mule spinners, tax, may..... vase 
Boilermakers helpers 8432, tax, a, m. 
Laborers prot 7455, tax, m, &...... 
Sawmakers 7173, tax, a, m, j........ nie 
Stablemens union 8760, tax, ERE 
Federal labor 8892, tax, march, part april.. 
Central ees union Omaha, Neb, tax, m, j, 
j, &, 8, 0: 01; J, f, _— aloartiaichss 
Iron ee hate | helpers 7413, "tax, april.. a 
Caulkers prot 8904, tax, march........... ati 
Horsenail makers 8653, tax, march ............... 
Central labor union, ashington, Le C, mp. 
Cotton yardmen 9143, 7“ ‘ 
Hodcarriers 9144, sup .. 
Federal labor 9113, sup..... 
Paper boxmakers 8972, sup 
Axemakers 9085, Sup .............c0ceeeeeeee 
Tanners and curriers 8881, tax, may.. 
Federal labor 8019, tax, may Saeaiciniieenrbnte i 
Blacksmith helpers 8578, a 
uarry workers 8233, tax, may..... on 
lock cutters 8576, tax, m, a...... 
Molders helpers 8203, tax, may .... 













Riggers prot 9142, SuP.. .........00-.0002 cee 
Federal labor 8731, tax, april .............. 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, f, m, a, 
Federal labor 8087, tax, aos - iene aisnies 
Federal labor 8448, tax, may.. 
Federal labor 8620, 8 — ae 
Hodcarriers and tenders 8931, tax, a, m.. 
Marine firemen 8000, tax, m, a, m 
Federal labor 8297, tax, may....... 
— state federation, tax, n, d, 
SSeS), eee 
Laborers prot 9145, sup.. 
Federal labor 9146, sup = 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders helpers 
Ee BUDD ccc anbccocecvcoccncsnesccssscescecssornsecaveconcessveens 
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Federal labor 9034, Sup............-ccc-ssccscesesssreceeees 
Central labor union, orcester, Mass, sup.. 
Locomotive mechanics helpers 9154, sup ...... 
Hodcarriers (colored ) 9155, SUP.............0c000000+ 

kers flour and cereal mill employes 8987, 
I Til nicteceniacssitasansinaminnpetonseneesdicnennstedananeseeees 
Laborers prot 8210, tax, IM, ...-0.....000scesereeeeee 

—. prot 8089, tax, 8, 0, n, d, 00; j, 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, a, m, j..... 

4, on - nters and caulkers 6884, tax, april 
eral labor 8491, tax, MAY...........-cseceececeeee 
Meret and mosaic workers 8800, tax, a, m.. 
Horsenail makers 6170, tax, april hnineienentenione 
“ arta, Ill, central labor and trade assem- 
ly, tax, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, ’00; j,f... 
Molders helpers 8 a See 
Sollermakers and blacksmith helpers 9156, 

Electrical helpers 9157, sup... 
poring cutters 8990, sup....... 
ar acks prot 9058, sup..... is 

a i nae LET RL an 





II kicsthdadanticncomsstinerinderuarcemimanensénpeiapiipeie 
shit and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, may, 
ia ot RRR anit tiate 
Car builders and repairers 8984, tax, april, 
a ea actneiendiienmneiiagioniin 
Federai labor 8786, sup. . 
Federal labor 9158, sup... 
Shingle weavers 9159, sup... 
Powder workers 9043, sup 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, april, $1.14; s 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, @pTil..........0-ccse0.-0ee.e 
Federal labor 8330, tax, m, a m... site 
Sawmill men 8153, tax, m, 
a Rindlin bey a workers 7100, 














Central labor union, Eikbart. Ind, ta 
od carriers 8148, tax, j, a, 8, O, n, d, 00; j, 
SPU Saaaselaiadhldtibaipinciiddabanaieendsinianduatentinnidnnbienieninibes 
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2. Laborers prot 8062, suD...... .............0008 sesrsseoees $200 25. Furriers prot 9160, sup......................0sscsseeesee 0 00 
Federal labor 9083, tax, may, $1.20; sup, $8.30 450 Shingle weavers 9161, Sup...............<.ccceceeeeeeeeee 10 Ov 
IE SI IEE TIED nscasecosnsucopsevecstinsesessuverns 1 00 Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, sup. ie 10 35 
Federal labor 8971, sup eose 1 00 Life insurance agents 9163, —- wn 00 
Car builders 8837, sup 25 Blacksmith helpers 9164, sup. 5 00 
Federal labor 9056, sup . 8 40 Federal labor 9165, sup................. . 10 00 
Federal labor 9020, sup.. 50 Knot sawyers 8338, sup oe 00 
Federal labor 8372, sup 1 50 Gliders prot SBG0, BUP......................00+seeserseesseees 9 00 
Federal labor 8646, tax, jan, $2.10; “ae + 50... 8 60 Axle workers 8815, tax, a, m, » $2 ; } SP hanes 81 50 
Amal assn st railw ay employes 16 i61, sup ...... 35 Laborers prot 7120, sup.. am : 3 50 
ae a8 la x4 counci ib Broc seville Ont, Quarrymens prot ‘9166, sup.. ienanamanen 10 00 

eR, 14 2 See 325 27. Cigarmakers intl union, tax, dec. 113 18 
Street Te 2 blag ishesers (Italian) 9147, => 10 00 Laborers prot 8678, tax, a, m....... 100 
Paving cutters 8933, sup..............0.. 1 00 Federal labor 8406, tax, may. 7 
Gum workers 008, sup. 1 50 Laborers prot 8i2l, tax, may, $5; ass 88, 8. 25 8 25 
Hodcarriers 8501, sup............... 50 Masons and builders laborers 7448, tax, may 8 25 
Machinists he Ipers _ See 75 Laborers prot 7351, tax, @, M........cccccsescceseeesees 6 00 
Intl seamens union of A, tax, a, m, j 66 81 Federal labor 8536, tax, a, m, j. Raa 405 
Street sweepers 9020, tax, may _ 4 25 Snappers p: ot 9016, tax, ET conentnsnuanounen ion | 50 
Salt workers 9109, tax, may, 40c; sup, $1. 50... 1 90 Federal! labor 7130, tax, d, ’00; j, f, m, a. - 8 75 

2. Dunkirk, Ind, trades ‘council, "eR 10 00 Federal labor 84176, tax, MAY.................+ = 1 75 
Coal drill workers 9148, sup.............. ile 5 00 Reed, rattan workers 8693, tax, apr.... me 65 
Finishers and craters 9149, sup.. 5 00 Iron Chippers 7356, tax, @, IM, J.......ccccccceeeceeeees 8 45 
Federal labor 9150, sup ...............+-- 10 00 Sandstone quarry workers 8061, tax, may.... 1 
Blacksmith helpers 9151, sup.. 10 00 Federal labor 7010, tax, APT. ............ccccccseeeeseee 6 60 
Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, sup 5 00 Federal labor 8277, tax, J, f, I... .........cccceeeeeee 12 60 
Milk condensers 9158, SUP........ . -.....s00000+ 10 00 Milkmens prot assn 6874, tax, n,d,’00; j,f,m,a.. 3.0 
F McMurray co, adv, sept AM FED.... 25 00 Newsboys and bootblacks 91} 30, (ete 10 00 
Tanners and curriers 8831, tax, may 3 90 Fire pullers, ash men and hostlers 9131 ,8up.. 10 00 
Federal labor 8081, tax, may.. 1 Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, a, m, $4.20; 

Drillers and tappers 8774, tax, may 1 IID TE :0ns0s <cniisesinovsniebintiioncentsvgesnanaioummmmnpeinees 5 20 
Federal labor 8217, tax, may ..... ~" 1 Federal labor 8561, tax, apr, $5; sup, $1.75...... 6 75 
Amal glass workers intl, oo, f, m, a. sa 2 Laborers prot 8249, tax, may, $1.50; sup, 35c.. 1 85 
Laborers prot 8135, tax, may.. .............6. 3 Domestics 9067, BUP...........cceececcserecseerreseeresensces 1 00 
Rockmens union 8728, tax, j, f, m. an 1 Federal labor R041, a sien 2 00 
ONES NNN GEE, GID oscsccccnccrcnscenennnsescosossccone Blacksmith helpers Bo, WD eccnsvcccannnenss: steven 7 85 
— Sanne and laundry workers intl, tax, Federal labor 8487, 8UP.............se0csseesseesenseeeeees 7h 

—_ inaedesabuiepinehbunbndtininesbeesnibasdienamvennenianees 9 Ne BR Gig BUD vcr ce sense. conscconacccceseccaccces 1 
Federal labor 7110, tax, may . ienicanaae 5 Pf te ahespiatannniasiane cima 10 
Carbuilders 7304, tax, SUNN scscsneebinaneaisbasen maaeiaeses 20 Federal labor 8812, sup.. set atin ieveunine 4 
Federal labor 8288, tax, may, 50c; sup, $2 80.. 3 © TORRONE, BORiic. co cerscccvencsenenscasosnoscncncnsnes eoee 4 
Yo workers 8966, tax, may, 70c; sup, Hardwood floor layers and helpers 9075, sup 

SID iechicisnie inlet adeeesitiaia iapmeasecindinmaninieie 2 Federal labor #042, tax, may 

Garment workers intl, sup.. ll Federal! labor 8519, tux, may see 
Federal labor 7146, sup ........ 5 Intl assn of car workers, 8UP.............<..<.se0ee- 
Horsenail makers 617 |, Sup.. 5 Hodcarriers and mortar makers 9167, sup.... 
Hodcarriers and building laborers 8446, sup.. Stablemens - rot 9168, sup.. 
OEE 1 Awning workers 9168, sup. 
Marble workers 8481, sup. Fireworks factory employ 






Florist gardeners 9171, sup... ; 
Blacksmith helpers 9172 sup sat 
Foundry laborers and OD 9173, ‘sup.. fae 
oe "4 ee 
Baggage solicitors 917 , SUP... 
eral labor 8129, tax, may 
ae gravel composition and tile roofers, 
I Tien ateledessechiaehenpailidoeia tain 
Federal labor 9125, tax . 
Street railway laborers 8876, sup... 
Hodcarriers 0062, SUp..........0csereeee 
Federal labor 8660, tax, f, m........... 
United brewery workers 234, sup ...... . 
Federal labor #104, tax, may, $1.30; sup, $1.43 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, tan, may 
Wool sorters and graders 9025, tax, may uscnse 
Federal labor 8657, tax, INAY..............-c000ss000+- 
Tinners and slaters 7382, tax, n, d, 00; j,f, m,a 
Powder workers 8068, tax, MAY...........c..c00ee- 
Glovemakers 8177, tax, wy. ne 
Granite polishers 8613, ME Wh Bis etseascscoreresees 
Carwheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, 
&, MM, J, $18.75; BUp, $4.BD.........006. seeereseeeesseeees 
Building laborers 177, tax, june.. save 
Federal labor 9178, —- eiaansinigsennsiinn 
Machinists helpers 9179, sup.. 
eo mill workers 9180, sup . 
Powder workers 8968, sup...... 
Federal labor 7144, sup ...... 
Federal! labor 8879, sup .........-. 
Granite paving cutters 8983, SUP............ 
Central labor union, Adams, ass, sup.. 
JOHN Gregorius, SUP ... .... 000+ ceereeceeceeeenees 
Cloth hat and seh ou makers 9181, sup. 
Federal labor 9182, sup ..........0.000:0+. 
Lumber handlers "ois, sup. 
Federal labor 9184, sup ........ “ 
POReral IAWSS SIGE, GUD 000 ..0000000 seveseosessoccecesees 
Curb stone cutters and setters and sidewalk 
SRIPOUS GORE, BID. cccsrceceseccccssces evcsnconsscenquocnesee 
Blacksmith inelpers 8583, tax, 
Federal labor 9123, tax, may, "St: 0, sup, $13.05 
SID SEPURIID IID cairn enon sumsemnsincete Goeesnnacseses 
Sulphite and beater works 9132, sup... soe 
Blacksmith helpers 8922, sup................. ae 
Ladies garment workers intl, no 10, sup........ 
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. Federal labor 8037, 
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Distillers and yeast workers <a, sup.. 

Federal labor 8329, sup : 

Federal! labor g10l, sup..... om 

Tub molders helpers ee 

Federal labor 715, sup ...... 

Life insurance agents 8755, 
sup, 10e. 

Soda and mine ral. Ww rate r bottlers 8434, tax, ey 
a, 8, O, n, d, 

Federal labor 8306, tax, a, SRR RR 

Federal labor 8340, tax, april anita 

Waist factory employes 8766, tax, may - 

Wood, wire and metal lathe rs intl, tax, a,m, 





tax, 


a, 8... 

statics makers 6899, ‘tax, a, m, tp 
Federal labor 8033, tax, june 
Ship drillers, 9036, tax, may 
Federal labor 8971, tax, may 
eaerry workers 8384, tax, apr 
Bridge and struc tural iron workers 6583, tax, 
a, 8, 0, n, ’00; j, f, m, a, m, ’OL.. 
Quarry mens prot 8615, tax, may, a1. 

5O0e 








Iron and steel workers 9187, ‘sup : 
Iron molders helpers 9188, sup... 
Blacksmith he »lpers 9189, sup......... 
Riggers prot 8235, sup 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders he Ipers 
62, sup ...... 
( ‘entral labor union, ‘Amste ‘rdam, 
Machinists hel ers $102, sup ; 
Car epeers SIRS, CBX, BIE. .0ccsscccceccees 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, may 
Quarry workers 8370, tax, apr..... 
Federal labor 7475, tax, may 
Shoe polishers 9196, sup 
Federal labor 9191, sup... 
Federal labor 8535, tax, 








$1 
Punch and shearmen $126, tax, a, mM... 
Boilermakers and iron workers helpe rs 8701, 
tax, march..... 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup.. 
tax, a, m.. 
Eederal labor 8652, tax may.. 
Federal labor 876, tax, apr.. “ 
Chain makers natl union, tax, ‘apr 
Hodcarriers 8898, tax, a, m, J = 
Fede: al labor 8337, tax, may, part june icaomuee 
Federal labor 8305, _ & ae ° 
Carbuilders 8157, tax, BRT cccccescccscscoess 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, a, m, j... 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7584, tax, 
ma : 
Street and building laborers 7! 
Shingle weavers 7009, tax, a, m........... 
Federal labor 8464, tax, april peipavaisineaanneied 
Brooklyn elevated r employes 8960, ‘tax, 
ma 
Trades union assembly, Williamsport, Pa, 
cask shanadabannrianesceppapenuadeeateoneseseurstsncoenessises 
Federai labor 9192, sup suvetean 
Federal labor 9194, sup.. 
Federal labor 9193, _ 
Terra cotta workers 758, ‘sup... 
Laborers prot 8079, sup.................. : 
Journeymen barbers 208, sup...... : 
Car builders and repairers { l4l, sup.. 
Janitors and elevatormen 8814, "sup. 
Tanners prot 9018, sup 
Federal labor 9116, sup 
Finishers and craters 9149, sup 
Cigarmakers int! 174, su 
odcarriers and laborers 8948, sup ane 
Blast furnace workers 8991, sup................ 
Natl assn of steam fitters and helpers, tax, 
ITI cas sensual canons wutaimennateveneeiatecnnetbbeseininwees 
Federal labor 8683, tax, m, a, m.. 
Federal labor 8413, tax, apr, "$3.75; 8 P, 
Federal labor 9088, tax, may, $2.45; sup, $3... 
Federal labor 8593, tax, v): f, m, a, $3; sup, $1. 50 
Charlotte, N ©, central ‘bor union, tax, j,a, 
8, 0, n, d, '00;j, f, m, a, m,j 
Milkmens union 8744, tax, apr........ 
W hitewashers Tv 9021, sup........... 
Federal labor 7150, sup..... : 
Iron and steel workers 7518, si ciddsnlonisleans 
Federal labor 9195, sup...... ; ven 
Glass snappers 954, tax, may.. 
Packers and nailers 7489, tax, f, m, a, m,Jj,j.. 
Federal labor 76%, tax, M, @........ cc. 
Federal labor 6415, ae eee 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, a, m.... 
Federal labor 8780, su 
South Carolina state 































ederation, tax, m, ‘a, m 
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. Postage stamps, 400 Ic rev, $4; 1,000 Ye $20; 


. Cuts, M Joyce Eng Co... 


Finishers and craters 9149, sup.. ......... ...--.... 
Federal labor 9193, sup... ‘ 

Small supplies........ 
AM FEDERATIONIST 





EXPENSES. 


- month’s rent inadvance,Wm M Garrett 
2rms no 0 letter paper, $1.20; 1 box carbon, 
$3.50; 1 doz erasers, $1; 1 set casters, 2% - 
machine, $97.50; 1 doz ribbons, $7; box car- 
bon, $3.50; 1 chair, $8; Smith Premier Co .. 
Seals,’ J. Baumgarten & Sons.. 


. Organizing ex rw and salary MSs s Belk. 


6 electros, $1.20; 3 electros and mortising, 
$1.25; 1 electro and mortising, 95c; 1 elec- 
tro trade unions, $1.10; 2 electros, $2.75; 1 
electro, 85c; 1 electro, 90c; 1 electro, $1.65; 6 
electros, $1.20; 4 electros, $1.20; 2 electros, 
$4.20; 1 electro, 45c; 3,000 passwords, $7.50; 
8,000 FED circ, $12; 10,000 hows, $21; 10,000 
agitates, $30; 1,000 postals, $il. 50s 2,000 env, 
$2.50; 2,000 cigar a er $6.50; 10,000 org 
letter heads, $27.5 gree tings, $30; 

11,000 textile pone ORs ,000 hints, $9; 
2,600 env, $25; 25,000 Fed env, $03.75; 10,000 
certif of memb, $37.50; 10,000 aims, $21; 5,000 
traveling cards, $13.75; 20,000 appli for 
memb, $25; Trades Unionist.... ia 

Org expenses and salary, Sam D Nedrey..... 

Org expenses and salary, C P Davis.............. 

Org expenses and salary, William Warner 

Org expenses and salary, J E Carlson ........... 

Org expenses and salary, E E Oakes........ 

Org expenses and salary, J D Pierce.. 

Org expenses and salary, T F Tracy ve 

Organizing expenses, J C Ince..................0000 

Org expenses and salary, Herman Robinson 

Org expenses and salary, E L Daley.............. 

Org expenses and salary, Santiago Igle 

35 copies debate, Pub Assn .. 

Org expenses and sulary, D ¥F Kenne dy. 








. Org expenses and salary, H H Caldwell 
. Org expenses and salary, R E McLean........ 


Org expenses and salary, Martin Metzger 
Org expenses and salary, W F Miller 
Org expenses and salary, H W Smith.. 
Org expenses and salary, DC Hogan...... 
Year book, Dodd, Mead & Co....... " 
Organizing expenses, J H Bummersbac = 
Organizing expenses, A H Beschor ........ 
Organizing expenses, G A Wild... .......... 
Org expenses and salary, T F Trac y.. palace 


. Appropriation for relief of members of or- 


ganized labor, Jacksonville, Fla, CC Blake 
Charges for telegraphing ‘money, H 
OT aa 
Organizing expe nses, James P Griffin. 
Org expenses and salary, M D Flagherty...... 
fag expenses and salary, MS Belk. 
nting 10,000 letter heads, $25; 500 record 
books, $105; 25 600-pp ledgers, $50; 200 mail- 
ing tubes, $1; Globe Printing Co ......... 
Organizing expenses, John Blue............... 
Organizing expenses, Sam Simon 





. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce............... sie: 


Organizing expenses, T F Tracy .. SEINE 
Organizing expenses, Geo T Bert............. 
Organizing expenses and salary, J D Pierce. 
Organizing expenses, F C Roberts...... 
ey ,te Leevephine money, Western Union 
Tel Co 











|) RSE Se 
Organizing expenses, J P Griffin.. 
Organizing expenses, J J Fraser.. 
Telegrams and postage, F L Rist....... 
Organizing expenses, A H Curtis ... 
as ~~~ same eapenaes and ey, © R E Me- 

ST ncaniacinlaninalionsaeien eels 

Organizing expe nses, J H C ‘arver 





Organizing expenses and salary, FC Roberts 


Expenses committee work, ‘hicago, Max 
eae 
2,000 2¢ env, $42.80; 1,000 le, $10; 1,000 2e, $20; 200 


5c, $10; 100 10c, $10; 200 3c, $6; 200, 4c, $8; Post 

ER EET eS os 
Organizing expenses, James Chane FP Lae 
Organizing expenses and salary, $ Iglasias. 
Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey. Hit 
Organizing expenses, John H McGrath 
Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.. 





$6,707 43 
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is Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford.. $7 35 31. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce ................... $18 00 
. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce....... 18 00 Organizing expenses, T F Tracy ........ ‘ rae 15 00 
Organizing expenses, T F Tracy ...... - 35 00 Organizing expenses, Louis Beckert sees 5 00 
Organizing expenses, Clyde Stewart eaggmeeouene 8 00 Organizing expenses, A H Beschor ...... _ 12 05 
Organizing expenses and salary, J A Flett.. 161 70 Organizing expenses, William Eyre.. * 9 50 
Telegrams, Postal Tele Cable Co 28 91 Organizing expenses, J F Carison. ......... woe 4 50 
Telegrams, Western Union Co .... ; 6 43 Seals, J Baumgarten & SOMB.................:c0000000 176 80 
Ice, American Ice Co.................. sseecasennuesennonces 2 60 Postage on AM FEDERATIONIST, Post Office 18 23 
500 assorted blotters, $1.50; 2 qts Carter’s ink, Hauling AM FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas..... 1 2 

$1.20; 2 doz 10x12 Eureka cloths, $1.20; E 2 screw drivers, 30c; chamois, 20c; Harpers, 
Morrison EOE GAD osncsnnensee -cgnvcnceneversie one 0c; Post, 3c; matches, 30c; photo for Am 
1 galv ventilator, Automatic Ventilator Uo.. FED, $1; toilet supplies, 75c; check book, $2; 
Badges, A F of i {LL eee ex postage, 67c; lock & keys, $1.75; Janitors 
Org expensesand salary, John C Ince............ service, $1; 3 lbs nails, 15c; express, $2.25; 
Org expenses and salary, JM McNamara pases sending m 0, 25; tickets, $3; G Squires... 15 75 
Org expenses and salar ry M 8 Belk One month’s salary, 8 Gom srs, President.. 175 00 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker One month’s salary, Frank orrison, Secy.. 150 00 
Organizing expenses, J E Crandell... vei 2 weeks’ salary, H McGregor...................... * 37 5O 

18. Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt................... 4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, clerk..... vasiitehede 76 80 
Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell... 4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk............. 51 00 
Contributions to AMERICAN FEDERATION- 4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk......... owe 33 36 

ist, Victor 8S Yarros... van 3 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell, clerk... : 21 75 
Organizing expenses, B O Holden ....... i 4 weeks’ salary, BE V@IeGR.......000000 00000000000 s0000 69 5 
21. Organizing expenses, G A Cooley................ 4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, ste nographer. ; 69 32 

Organizing expenses, Clarence A Diehl. 4 weeks’ salary, MM Webster, stenographer 55 25 
Organizing expenses, Martin Metzger........ . 4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer... 52 5 
Expenses textile workers conference......... 4 weeks’ salary, A E Atwood, stenographer.. 88 34 

22. Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn............ 3 weeks, 5 days’ salary, AG Russel f cthncar 88 73 
Organizing expenses, Jos Bohmann..... ........ 4 weeks! salary, AA arker, stenographer.. 48 00 
Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey. , 1 week, 3 days’ salary, A G Towles, stenogr 15 00 
Organizing expenses, H W Smith.. ahd 2 weeks, 3 days’ salary, R Y Garrett, stenogr 27 00 

23. Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty. vaocin 58 55 Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 17 45 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 18 00 Expenses to Reading, Pa, on iron and steel 
ae ag expenses, T F Tracy.. ae 15 00 workers strike, Frank Morrison.. 20 75 

4. Printing 504 a order books, $70.56; bind- Traveling expenses and railroad fare of Pres 

ing 19 vols AM FED, $19; Globe Printing Co... 89 56 Samuel Gompers for month of May........... 176 18 

2. 200 boxes, $24; 6 boxes, $4.20; S M oo ponte 28 20 qxapenneemnmas 
Organizing expenses, E H Theis................. .. 7 SR wis. onithnsenincinsinemsanieasoniian $7,665 61 
7. Organizing expenses, H H Caldw "eee 20 00 
Organizing expenses, Emma Lanphere........ 135 00 RECAPITULATION, 

Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 28 00 = 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... 200 00 Balance on hand May l.. Ss 
Organizing expenses, E L Daley........ ts 75 62 Receipts for month of May.. SRI 
Commission on adv for AMERICAN FEDE en 
ATIONIST, John Morrison ...... a eit 500 00 Total .......-csecceseosescensses sore a. $16,290 71 
Organizing’ expenses, C J Duke................0..-.. 3 10 Expenses = month of May haphdientannbaeueninivebiant 7,665 61 
Organizing expenses, Sam_D Nedrey........... 100 00 fr ges 
Organizing expenses, Geo T Be rt st aoe 100 09 Balance on hand June 1................ 0... $8,625 10 

28, Organizing expenses, Santiago lesias........ 33 FRANK MORRISON 
Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy ........ 20 00 . . a? 
Organizing cupensen, D F Kennedy. i 75 00 Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
Organizing expenses, John C Ince......... ans 9 20 
Organizing expenses, R E McLeau.............. : 5 00 
Organizing expenses, E Raymond Reese.. 50 00 ULES OF ORDER—Leffingwell’s—Now in use in 
Organizing expenses, RS Monck.... peseees 2 00 over 1,000 local bodies; applicable to all forms of 
Organizing expenses, William Warner........ 1 50 partinmentary proceedings. sligie copies, 10 cents; 15 
Organizing expenses, A H Curtis... aa 2 75 copies, $1.10; 25 copies, $1.60; 50 copies, $8; 100 copies, 
Organizing expenses, Louis Burket 5 00 ons, ‘Order now. Address 8AM L. LE FFINGWELL, 116 
Organizing expenses, 8 J Stonec ane 5 00 Went Twenty-sixth street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Legislative expenses, I M Ashby 20 00 saenenORnEETN = 


Committee work, Ci nn nd Chicago, 
John B Lennon ncinnatl a a : 6°, oR 10 ATTENTION! We offer to make, absolutely free of charge, A LIFE SIZE 


PORTRAIT in Oilette, Pastel, Water Color, Sepia, India Ink or Crayon. In 






2. Organizing expenses, MD Flaherty 583 65 order to introduce our excellent work, we will make, PREK OF CHARGE, A LIFE S178 
Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist. 41 00 porrratt, copied and enlarged from any photo, tintype, gem, daguerreotype, ete., 
3l. Organizing expenses, C D Gibson .......... 5 00 to anyone sending it to us. Our work is unexcelled, our likenesses are striking, 
Organizing expenses, J LStewart.. 5 00 our — the most —_ oe passer yy ag - —-. If 
ou Wis possess a valuable e-like portrait in jette, Pastel, ater Color, 
Greanising expenser, A Roberts... 8% 4 2 ndia Ink or Crayon, of yourselves, children, father, mother, dear absents or 
1,000 1c ‘stamps. $10; 1,000 2c ny 30: 100 le . departed, prez or Cuarcs, send in your photo to 
. ° c 
TeV, $l: POSt OME .ccocecveesscesicseene eta 81 00 THE CONTINENTAL ART COMPANY, 


Organizing expenses, Harry Walker............ 18 30) 488-157 E. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 


MPBELL’S 


CONDENSED 


SOUPS 


‘‘Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 











20 PRICE, 10 CENTS A CAN. ONE CAN Makes 6 


PORTIONS OF 
THE ORIGINALAND KINDS SOLD EVERYWHERE. DELICIOUS SOUP. 


STANDARD. 
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HENRY A. HITNER’S SONS, 


GAUL AND SERGEANT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BRANCH YARD: 2239 TO 2243 VINE STREET. 


Purchasers and Dismantlers 
of all kinds of 
Structures, Factories, Bridges, Viaducts, 
Gas Holders, Steamships, Ete., Ete. 


DEALERS IN 


SCRAP IRON 4X0 METALS, 


Second-hand Machinery, Tanks, Boilers, Smoke- 
Stacks, and Pipe. All sizes new and second- 
hand I Beams and Channels always in 
stock and are prepared to cut to 
Specifications at shortest notice. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. TELEPHONE CONNECTION. 


OUR PLANT COVERS FIVE ACRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. BACHARACH & CoO. 
THE “PIONEERS” OF 


Union Made Men’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


No. 533 MARKET STREET. 









Poon BELOW GOST 
O00 15) ness. gina 
(0218 


with best equipments, 
"99 & 00 MODELS, $7 to $i2 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $338 
best makes in perfect rid- to 
ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
i@ trial without a cent in advance, 
EARN A BICYCLE idistrib- 
uting catalogs for us, You can 
make money as our agent. 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. 60D Chicago 








A Stamp 
of Excellence 


| 


All clothing made by 
Browning, King & Co., 
and bearing the firm’s name and trademark, 
is cut by Union Cutters. 

It is all made in the firm’s own work rooms | 
and not in sweat shops. And more than that, 
it is the best made clothing ready-to-wear that 
can be made. 

It is sold only in Browning, King & Co’s 
own retail stores at New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Providence, Boston, and Brooklyn. 

It is an admitted fact that ‘‘No Clothing 
Fits Like Ours.” 


BROWNING, KING & CO., 


Makers 











14 RETAIL STORES. Retailers 


makes all roads easy; it renders cycling a 
pleasure indeed. 

Buy a Morrow Coaster Brake; keep your feet 
on the pedals; coast with safety the steepest 
hill; coast one-fifth of the way on the level; 
reserve your Strength for hills; slightly press 
the pedals-—and presto! You stop instantly. 
Insures comfort and security against accident. 

The Morrow can be fitted to any wheel. 

The pioneer and only successful coaster brake. 
Illustrated booklet tells all about it; free. 


ECLIPSE MFG. CO., 


16th Avenue, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 


Telling—Making Stool . . . . 5 «© © © © uo st tlt hw wl hCtlhCConilgpions 


Judicial Sophistry, or Worse 
VicTOR YARROS, 


Labor’s Marseillaise (words and music) Ses Man Si 
HENRY J. SAYERS. 
Impressions of a Western Trip . a eek 
HENRY WHITE. 
Regal Labor (Poem) . . 2 wt» 4 
F. A. MYERs. 
Only An Industrial Outeast 


Lizzie M. HOLMEs. 


Our Affiliated General Unions—VII . . .... . 

Amalgamated Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
British Labor Notes Scat san tas 
THOMAS REECE. 


Review of Current Economics 


Retail Clerks Making Progress In Texas a a a ee a 
HENRY M. WALKER. 
Editorial 

Iron and Steel Workers Versus the Trust. 

Trust Attempts to Deny Right of Men to Organize. 

Whoiesale Chinese Immigration Threatened. 

Minister Wa’s Diplomatic Compaign. 

Labor Will Make a Strong Protest to Congress. 

General Celebration of Labor Day. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, A. F. of L. 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 
Musicians’ Labe] 
OWEN MILLER. 


Official 


Financial Statement 


Eva McDONALD VALESH. 
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